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The  President's  Communication 

Upon  request  of  the  editor  I  make  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing the  action  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  relative  to  the  three  Universi- 
ties, with  special  reference  to  the  significance  of  this  action  as  to  The 
Ohio  State  University. 

Under  date  of  June  9,  1909,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  each 
of  the  three  institutions.  In  the  communication  it  was  stated  that  "this 
Foundation  is  primarily  one  for  higher  education.  Only  such  state  in- 
stitutions ought  to  be  admitted  to  its  benefits  as  maintain  fair  college 
standards,  efficient  courses  of  instruction,  and  stand  in  organic  relation 
to  the  public  school  system  of  their  states." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  statement  of  the  Foundation  is  that 
it  exists  primarily  for  higher  education  and  not  primarily  for  the  grant- 
ing of  retiring  allowances  as  many  people  assume.  This  seems  to  be  a 
secondary  consideration ;  at  any  rate  the  benefits  are  not  granted  unless 
the  Foundation  approves  the  institution.  When  this  matter  came  up  in 
Ohio  the  representatives  of  the  other  institutions  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  request  for  all  three  should  be  made  in  one  statement.  Accord- 
ingly a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate,  approved 
by  the  Governor  and  forwarded  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  In  reply 
to  this  request  the  communication  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  states 
that  the  request  raises  "an  unusual  problem."  The  relations  of  these 
institutions  of  the  state  to  each  other  and  to  the  public  school  system 
seem  to  the  Foundation  so  extraordinary  that  the  executive  committee 
directed  that  some  statement  of  these  conditions  should  be  made  to  the 
Governor  of  Ohio.  In  bringing  to  his  attention  the  fact  of  three  uni- 
versities and  their  equipment  the  Foundation  said  that  "such  overlap- 
ping as  is  represented  here  is  not  only  wasteful,  but  it  results  in  com- 
petitive bidding  for  students.  It  demoralizes  the  institutions  concerned. 
It  demoralizes  no  less  the  high  school  system  of  the  state,  and  the  stu- 
dents, instead  of  being  stimulated  to  reach  a  single  high  standard,  are 


confused  by  the  various  standards  which  the  state  provides,  with  a  ten- 
dency always  to  accept  the  easiest  alternative." 

The  Foundation  further  called  attention  to  the  large  numbers  of 
conditioned  and  special  students  admitted  and  added  that  many  of  these 
students  ought  to  be  in  the  high  schools  for  the  reason  that  their  pres- 
ence in  state  universities  weakened  the  high  schools  and  also  the  grade 
of  instruction  offered  at  the  universities.  It  further  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  condition  made  it  impossible  for  the  state  to  set  any 
standard  and  maintain  it  with  firmness  and  consistency.  The  examina- 
tion made  by  the  Foundation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  methods  and 
standards  differed  so  widely  as  to  go  far  to  neutralize  any  influence  upon 
the  secondary  school  system.  The  following  quotation  will  be  inter- 
esting : 

"The  Ohio  State  University  maintains  regular  inspectors,  on  the 
basis  of  whose  report  an  accredited  list  of  high  schools  has  been  made 
up.  Ohio  University,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  students  from  many 
high  schools  that  The  Ohio  State  University  finds  unworthy  of  recogni- 
tion, while  Miami  University  also  pursues  a  course  of  its  own.  It  should 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  The  Ohio  State  University  that  it  maintains  a 
careful  and  exact  system  of  registration  and  that  it  guards  the  admission 
to  its  college  and  scientific  school  with  reasonable  care.  In  the  Ohio 
University,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  effective  system  of  registration, 
and  the  only  ruling  principle  which  can  be  observed  is  the  effort  to  bring 
into  the  college  as  many  students  as  possible  of  all  grades,  in  order  to 
create  the  maximum  effect  upon  the  Legislature." 

Attention  is  further  called  to  the  fact  that  the  state  maintains  pre- 
paratory departments  at  Ohio  and  Miami,  and  that  policy  is  not  ap- 
proved. The  letter  further  states:  "It  is  quite  evident  that  the  three 
state  universities  are  not  all  real  universities.  That  designation  may 
fairly  be  conceded  to  The  Ohio  State  University,  and  if  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  state  competition,  it  would  no  doubt  assume  within  a 
reasonable  time  the  efficient  and  orderly  development  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  University  of  Wisconsin." 

In  view  of  these  general  results  procured  by  a  visit  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Foundation  to  the  several  institutions,  the  letter  states 
that  "It  seems  clear  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion that  the  cause  of  education  would  not  be  served  by  the  admission 
of  any  of  these  institutions  at  the  present  time  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  The  committee  most  respectfully  ventures  to 
suggest  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  of  Ohio  require  that 
these  three  institutions  be  reconstructed  in  such  wise  that  their  functions 


may  be  differentiated  and  that  each  be  assigned  a  definite  place  in  a 
comprehensive  and  consistent  educational  system.  This  communication 
is  made  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  in  the  belief  that  a  frank 
statement  of  the  situation,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  best  service  which 
such  a  body  as  ours  can  render  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  further 
belief  that  the  adoption  of  a  consistent  and  effective  educational  policy 
by  the  commonwealth  is  a  matter  in  which  the  interests  of  all  citizens 
of  Ohio  are  seriously  involved." 

It  is  apparent  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  letter  from  the  Founda- 
tion that  the  merits  of  the  individual  institutions  were  not  given  final 
consideration,  but  that  emphasis  was  put  upon  the  necessity  of  recon- 
structing the  system  of  higher  education  in  the  state  as  the  best  means 
of  securing  the  efficiency  and  the  standards  approved  by  the  Foundation. 
It  would  also  seem  clear  from  the  statement  quoted  above  that  the  Ohio 
State  University  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  real  university.  The  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  Foundation,  therefore,  to  take  favorable  action 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  disapproval  of  The  Ohio  State  University 
but  as  a  disapproval  of  the  general  conditions  in  Ohio.  The  Foundation 
was  of  the  opinion  that  a  better  service  would  be  rendered  by  failing  to 
take  action  at  present  and  by  bringing  attention  to  the  conditions  ex- 
isting than  by  recognizing  one  or  more  of  the  existing  institutions.  The 
writer  has  been  informed  by  President  Pritchett  of  the  Foundation  that 
individual  professors  will  be  given  favorable  consideration  as  cases  arise 
and  that  this  delay  in  action  will  in  no  way  prejudice  the  case  of  The  Ohio 
State  University. 

As  many  are  aware,  conditions  in  Ohio  have  been  the  subject  of 
debate  and  discussion  and  of  some  feeling  for  a  number  of  years.  There 
is  a  persistent  and  probably  an  increasing  sentiment  among  members  of 
the  legislature,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  that  existing  conditions  ought  to 
be  improved.  Unless  something  is  done  in  this  direction  it  is  probable 
that  no  further  development  of  the  educational  work  in  the  state  will 
be  made.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  and  the  raising  of  the  professional 
standard  among  teachers.  The  desire  to  win  out  in  any  contest  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  state  institution.  The  chief  issue  is  to  or- 
ganize these  institutions  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  educational  sys- 
tem effective  and  to  provide  not  only  standards  of  education  but  educa- 
tional opportunities  such  as  the  youth  of  the  state  need  in  order  to  render 
more  efficient  public  service.  The  good  of  the  state  ought  to  mean  the 
welfare  of  its  people  and  of  its  institutions.  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
has  probably  made  an  important  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the 
educational  problems  in  Ohio.  William  Oxley  Thompson. 
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Dr.  Kellerman  in  Guatemala 

It  is  so  generally  true  that  a  scientist  is  also  a  poet,  that  one  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  at  a  new  and  striking  instance  of  it.  For  there  are, 
at  the  last  analysis,  only  two  ways  to  find  out  truth,  the  way  of  science 
and  the  way  of  art.  It  is  the  writer's  devout  belief  that  these  two  ways 
are  one,  and  that  the  only  difference  between  the  scientist  and  the  artist 
is  in  their  respective  means  of  traveling  on  the  one  way.  Nevertheless 
a  man  cannot  well  do,  at  the  same  time,  one  thing  in  two  ways ;  and  in 
the  case  of  our  botanist  it  appears,  quaintly  enough,  that  he  was  more 
poet  than  scientist.  Of  Dr.  Kellerman's  service  to  science  I  am  not 
qualified  to  speak ;  it  is  well  known  and  highly  rated ;  but  by  the  very 
force  of  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  it  is  somewhat  impatient  and  dis- 
persed ;  and  it  is  hardly  more  than  literal  fact  to  say  that  he  fairly 
danced  and  sang  over  his  microscopes.  When  to  such  a  man  came  the 
call  of  the  tropics,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  came  back,  like  Paul  from 
his  heavenly  vision,  babbling  and  confused,  but  with  a  great  light  in  his 
eyes.  In  his  hands  were  rusts  and  smuts  and  mushrooms,  but  it  was 
his  dear  Tennyson  that  was  most  often  on  his  lips.  Enoch  Arden,  he 
was  always  quoting  it : 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to  heaven, 
The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird, 
The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world, 
All  these  he  saw. 

And  he  himself  became  thus  the  Arden  of  a  new  romance;  he,  too,  at 
the  last,  sat  in  those  wild  and  lovely  places,  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  waiting 
for  a  sail,  and  heard  the  bells  of  home ;  and  the  sail  that  touched  for  him 
at  Guatemala  was  death's. 

Therefore  the  whole  story  of  Dr.  Kellerman's  expeditions  to  Guate- 
mala, and  of  his  death  there,  cannot  adequately  be  told  in  prose.  It  calls 
for  the  greater  truth-telling  of  verse.  Yet  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a 
story  of  such  human  interest,  of  such  appeal  to  the  imagination,  a  story 
that  is  at  the  same  time  part  of  our  veritable  history,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  gather  silence.  That  this  is  a  mere  sketch  will  be  fully  evident ; 
but  it  would  be  yet  more  so,  if  I  could  put  into  my  reader's  hands  the 
letters  I  have  been  receiving  from  the  men  who  went  to  Guatemala  with 


Dr.  Kellerman.  There  were  four  of  these  expeditions,  in  the  winters  of 
the  years  '04  to  '07,  and  there  were  several  Ohio  State  men  in  each  party. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  reach  all  these  men,  nor  have  they  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  give  me  complete  records ;  yet  what  I  have  in  hand  is 
enough  to  build  a  far  statelier  memorial  than  I  can  here  undertake.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  in  the  following  informal  account  I  am  quoting 
constantly,  even  when  it  is  not  apparent,  from  the  men  of  the  expedi- 
tions ;  and  I  hope  also  that,  in  an  article  addressed  to  the  Alumni,  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  using  our  own  familiar  abbreviations  in  indicating 
these  men. 

The  beginning  of  the  story  is  best  supplied  by  Griggs,  '03.  "When- 
ever Dr.  Kellerman's  trips  to  Guatemala  are  alluded  to,"  he  writes,  "my 
mind  recalls  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science  in  1902.  At 
that  meeting  Dr.  Kellerman  presented  the  results  of  his  summer's  work 
in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  while  I  gave  an  account  of  a  trip  to 
Guatemala,  made  the  year  before  in  a  government  party.  Dr.  Kellerman 
was  so  enthusiastic  over  the  beauties  of  the  West  Virginia  mountains 
that  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing  for  my  tropical  scenery.  But  I 
knew  that  West  Virginia  could  not  compare  with  the  glories  of  tropical 
mountains,  if  once  I  could  get  him  to  see  them  as  I  had.  I  missed  no 
opportunity,  therefore,  to  talk  Guatemala,  till  finally  the  Doctor  began  to 
take  an  interest.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  my  talking  may  have  had  to 
do  with  his  finally  making  up  his  mind  to  go,  but  I  like  to  claim  part  of 
the  credit  for  getting  him  started.  For  in  spite  of  their  fatal  termina- 
tion I  cannot  but  feel,  as  he  himself  did,  that  his  tropical  trips  were 
among  the  finest  experiences  of  his  life." 

From  this  he  goes  on  to  write  of  Guatemala;  and  out  of  this  writ- 
ing, and  out  of  the  letters,  the  notes  and  diaries,  of  others  of  the  men — 
Hine,  '93;  Williamson,  '98;  Stowe,  '08;  and  Arthur  Smith,  Condit,  and 
Zimmer,  all  of  '09 — out  of  the  mere  fragments  of  their  accumulated 
memories,  together  with  those  overflowing  talks  that  Dr.  Kellerman  him- 
self gave  us  in  the  years  between  at  the  University — out  of  all  this  one 
builds  the  vision  of  it.  And  rather  than  the  maps  and  routes,  from 
Puerto  Barrios  on  the  low  east  coast  up  the  mountains  to  Guatemala 
City,  and  on  to  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific ;  rather  than  the  smirched  and 
sunny  tragedy  of  the  story  of  the  land,  the  unheroic  little  wars  and  the 
long  indolences  smiling  between  the  fevers  and  the  volcanoes ;  this  vision, 
I  think,  is  what  we  all  may  keep.  Wild  Eden,  fancy  it:  cocoanut  palms, 
and  breadfruit  trees,  and  plantations  of  banana  and  bamboo;  the  silver 
stems  and  hanging  crowns  of  the  stately  royal  palms ;  the  orchards  of  the 
coffee,  stained  with  the  little  red  shells  that  enclose  the  berries,  till  they 
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look  how  like  our  haws  in  autumn ;  poincianna  trees,  true  flamboyants, 
trees  clothed  so  completely  with  scarlet  flowers  that  they  are  banners  and 
landmarks ;  or  other  trees,  shaped  like  our  elms ,  that  were  one  dark-blue 
glow  of  flowers,  and  so  thorned  that  he  who  climbed  and  brought  them 
down  did  so  with  bloody  hands;  the  mistletoe  that  cost  the  gray  profes- 
sor, climbing  like  a  boy,  a  broken  rib ;  or  the  legend  of  the  yucca  of  his 
long  quest,  found  at  length  up  a  wild  mountain-gorge,  cliffed  with  ob- 
sidian, and  with  one  flash  of  waterfall  in  its  mossy  gloom — can  you  fancy 
it  all?  "Just  now,"  runs  a  passage  I  have  just  been  reading,  "a  flock  of 
bright  green  parrots  flashed  by,  with  a  chorus  of  shrieks  and  squeals." 
And  "Yesterday,"  it  goes  on,  "we  found  a  rubber-tree  growing  on  a 
palm,  up  about  ten  feet.  But  the  roots  had  not  reached  the  ground.  It 
had  sprouted  at  the  base  of  a  leaf  on  the  palm,  and  was  growing  on  air 
till  it  could  reach  the  ground.  This  rubber-tree  was  about  four  feet  tall, 
and  had  roots  eight  feet  down  the  palm.  When  the  roots  reach  the 
ground  they  wrap  about  the  palm,  and  use  it  for  a  support,  and  gradu- 
ally smother  it."  It  was  a  palm.  A  parable  indeed :  look  again,  it  is 
the  rubber-tree. 

And  with  all  this,  fancy  the  Guatemalan  women  coming  barefoot  to 
market,  with  the  great  baskets  of  oranges  hung  on  their  heads,  or  wash- 
ing clothes  in  the  river,  while  their  naked  children  play  well  up  on  the 
hot  sand  for  fear  of  the  alligators;  the  arms  of  naked  bronze,  and  the 
Indian  jars  beside  the  sunset  wall,  of  these  latter-day  Toltecs  who  know 
nothing  of  what  their  fathers  left,  dream-like  forest  ruins,  waxen  in  the 
sunlight,  with  every  grotesquely-carved  cornice  sprouting  figs ;  and 
Guatemala  City  itself,  for  all  its  electric  lights  like  an  old  tale,  with  the 
vultures  on  the  pave  that  will  hardly  get  out  of  your  way,  with  the  bull 
fight  on  Sunday  where  the  famous  Mazzantini  killed  his  four  bulls  under 
the  black  eyes  of  all  the  Carmens  of  opera;  and  always,  all  of  it,  all  the 
whole  crowded  incredible  dream,  suspended  against  the  shadowy  and  far- 
startling  cones  of  volcanoes,  as  superb  as  Fujiyama,  named  for  all  the 
saints  in  Spanish. 

Oh,  Guatemala'  City.  "We  were  preparing  to  make  the  trip" — this 
note  is  from  Condit — "from  Guatemala  City  to  the  volcano  Acatenango, 
about  thirty  miles  distant.  Our  baggage  was  so  bulky  that  a  pack-horse 
was  needed.  After  much  search  a  very  sorry-looking  wornout  coach- 
horse  was  found.  On  this  creature  we  fastened  our  camp-kit,  weighing 
about  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  caravan  was  set  in  motion ;  Dr.  Kel- 
lerman  at  the  head  riding  a  mule  and  leading  the  pack  horse,  and  Imlay 
and  I  bringing  up  the  rear.  By  the  time  we  had  advanced  into  the  elite 
part  of  the  city,  the  pack-horse  began  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness,  and 


walked  in  a  very  hesitating  manner.  It  may  be  that  the  poor  horse  did 
not  approve  of  my  interpretation  of  the  diamond-hitch  method  of  roping 
on  a  pack-saddle,  or  possibly  the  creature  was  opposed  to  traveling  in 
the  company  of  a  mule  and  three  foreigners.  At  any  rate,  matters  came 
to  a  crisis  when  the  animal  lay  down  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Great 
was  the  amusement  of  the  natives,  but  greater  was  the  excitement  of  Dr. 
Kellerman,  who  feared  his  plant-presses  would  be  broken.  .  .  ."  It 
was  at  that  moment,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Doctor's  famous  braying  mule 
was  moved  once  more  to  utter  his  innocent  and  astonishing  music. 

But  if  I  should  begin  to  quote  adventures  I  should  never  get  my 
story  told.  What  concerns  us  most  now,  the  last  adventure,  I  shall  quote 
extensively  from  Stowe's  narrative. 

"We  had  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Los  Amates,  but  this  morn- 
ing we  had  our  pack-mules  loaded  and  were  moving  toward  the  town  of 
Izabal,  an  old  port  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Kellerman  had  often 
spoken  of  this  trip  during  the  previous  weeks,  and  was  determined  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  the  old  fever-stricken  town  now  shorn  of  its  im- 
portance. The  distance  must  have  been  twenty-five  miles.  The  trail 
wound  up  from  the  luxuriant  valley  of  the  Motagua  over  the  mountains, 
Sierra  de  Las  Minas,  and  thence  down  through  the  lake  valley. 

"It  was  ten  in  the  morning  when  we  left  the  little  railway  station. 
After  two  hours  we  had  left  the  great  Monaca  palm  forests  behind  and 
were  climbing  upward  through  a  belt  of  scattered  pines.  The  path  led 
around  great  rocks  of  serpentine.  The  air  was  dry,  and  semi-desert  con- 
ditions prevailed.  At  one  o'clock  we  stopped  and  ate  our  lunch.  This 
consisted  entirely  of  beans.  A  quantity  had  been  cooked  and  packed  in 
an  old  salmon -can.  As  the  can  was  passed  from  one  to  the  other  each 
poured  a  few  beans  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  busied  himself  with 
these  until  the  can  came  again.  Mountain  streams  now  became  more 
frequent,  and  the  vegetation  richer.  The  trail  began  to  narrow,  with 
steep  banks  on  each  side,  often  fifteen  feet  high.  Hundreds  of  years  of 
travel,  together  with  the  erosion,  had  worn  it  thus.  Stones  had  been 
placed  for  a  roadbed  over  the  worst  places.  For  as  the  maintenance  of 
this  road  was  important  from  a  military  standpoint,  the  government  cut 
the  brush  every  five  years. 

"Evening  found  us  located  at  Camp  Seventeen.  The  tents  were 
set  up  and  a  table  was  split  out  of  saplings.  We  had  come  sixteen  miles, 
and  had  not  passed  a  single  native  hut;  indeed,  we  found  none  until  we 
came  to  the  town. 

"A  little  scouting  about,  the  next  morning,  showed  us  a  new  and 
beautiful  vegetation.     There  were  many  new  species  of  palms  that  we 


had  not  seen  before,  and  there  were  many  tree  ferns.  Dr.  Kellerman's 
enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  The  dampness  of  the  region  made  it  very 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  fungi,  and  we  worked  as  fast  as  possible; 
for  we  intended  to  stay  here  only  a  day  or  two  before  completing  our 
journey  to  Izabal. 

"On  Wednesday  morning  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  on  to 
Izabal  to  arrange  for  rooms,  and  to  get  provisions.  Climbing  on  the 
mule,  I  began  the  ascent,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  reached  the  summit 
of  the  range.  In  the  distance  lay  the  lake.  The  Doctor  had  reached 
this  spot  once  before,  and  had  spoken  continually  of  the  grand  view  and 
of  his  desire  to  explore  the  region  beyond.  At  12  o'clock  I  galloped 
over  the  grass-turfed  town  street,  finally  stopping  at  a  store.  The  pro- 
prietor owned  a  building  in  which  rooms  were  secured,  and  I  told  him 
we  would  come  soon.  Each  one  of  us  had  Spanish-English  dictionaries, 
and  our  conversations  were  carried  on  by  the  use  of  these.  We  learned 
later  that  this  man  was  the  judge  of  this  district  and  a  man  of  im- 
portance. 

"The  next  day  Dr.  Kellerman  and  I  took  a  short  trip  before  dinner. 
Zimmer  had  gone  to  Los  Amates  for  letters,  and  Barber  was  to  get 
dinner.  We  followed  a  rather  steep  mountain  stream,  and  were  very 
successful  in  finding  things.  As  we  started  for  camp  the  Doctor  under- 
took to  pull  some  small  branches  from  a  tree,  and  in  so  doing  broke  off 
a  large  limb  which  struck  him  on  the  shoulder.  The  pain  was  great  and 
the  shock  severe.  We  had  a  heavy  load  to  carry  back  to  camp,  for  we 
had  collected  a  large  quantity  of  material.  That  evening  the  clouds 
thickened,  and  the  rain  came  gently.  All  night  it  rained,  increasing  as 
the  morning  dawned.  We  boys  lay  in  our  puppy-tents,  and  as  the  water 
crept  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  canvas  bed  under  me,  I  resolved  that 
we  would  build  a  hut.     There  were  plenty  of  palm-leaves  for  thatching. 

"The  Doctor  spent  a  sleepless  night.  At  3  o'clock  we  heard  him 
up,  trying  to  start  a  fire  in  our  little  stove.  Finding  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  time,  he  went  back  to  bed.  When  daylight  came  he  was  still 
quite  nervous,  but  ate  his  breakfast  as  usual.  Although  it  rained  all  day 
we  built  our  shack,  and  that  next  night  the  rain  did  not  bother  us.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  Dr.  Kellerman  became  sick,  and  he  would  not  eat  any 
supper.  Next  morning  things  were  thoroughly  wet,  and  mud  was  abund- 
ant. Although  he  was  still  sick,  the  Doctor  rode  with  us  to  a  large  camp- 
ing shack  three  miles  farther  on,  and  it  was  decided  that  we  should 
move  there,  as  it  was  higher  and  dryer.  By  five  in  the  evening  we  were 
eating  our  supper  at  Camp  Eighteen,  and  the  Doctor  was  resting  easy. 

"We  made  a  few  explorations  Sunday  morning,  and  found  a  splen- 
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did  spring  near  by.  There  were  plenty  of  wild  beasts  to  add  to  the 
loneliness  of  the  spot.  Early  in  the  morning  I  saw  a  mountain  bush-dog 
climbing  in  an  anona  tree  close  to  the  camp,  and  a  tiger's  skeleton  was 
found  close  by.  A  flock  of  blackbirds  with  yellow  wings  and  yellow 
beaks  congregated  in  the  trees  about  us.  There  was  no  doubt  that  we 
were  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

"Provisions  were  getting  low,  so  the  next  morning  I  mounted  the 
mule  and  rode  again  to  Izabal.  About  four  miles  from  our  camp  there 
were  a  hundred  native  men  clearing  the  underbrush  on  each  side  of  the 
trail.  Their  advance  toward  us  was  rapid.  They  were  then  occupying 
the  shack  nearest  to  ours,  and  it  could  be  seen  that  only  a  day  or  two 
remained  before  they  would  drive  us  from  our  quarters.  At  the  town 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  making  the  Judge  understand  why  we  had  not 
come.  Then  with  the  saddle-bags  full  of  good  things  I  came  back  and 
found  our  sick  man  resting  somewhat  more  quietly,  and  still  desirous 
of  seeing  Izabal. 

"As  he  was  determined  the  next  morning  to  go,  we  carried  him  out 
and  put  him  astride  the  mule.  It  was  my  turn  to  stay  in  camp,  and  I 
began  the  day's  work.  In  about  an  hour  I  heard  them  coming  back, 
and  my  heart  sank.  The  boys  were  holding  him  on  the  mule;  his  face 
was  deathly  pale,  and  his  head  hung  down,  but  still  he  held  firmly  to 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  We  put  him  on  the  cot,  and  then  it  was  de- 
cided that  I  should  go  to  Los  Amates  and  secure  aid  if  possible.  The 
quest  was  hopeless  as  far  as  medicine  was  concerned,  but  I  brought  back 
a  few  letters  and  some  American  canned  fruits.  He  enjoyed  both  the 
letters  and  the  fruit,  and  seemed  quite  cheerful.  We  had  decided  that 
we  must  move  back  to  Los  Amates,  and  thence  to  the  railroad  hospital 
at  Zacapa,  eighty  miles  distant.  As  the  other  boys  had  not  seen  the  lake, 
they  left  the  Doctor  in  my  care  and  made  a  short  trip  to  it.  I  had  been 
with  him  only  a  few  minutes  when  I  observed  that  he  was  a  very  sick 
man.  There  was  a  pleasant  twinkle  in  his  eye,  which  soon  grew  into  a 
smile  and  then  into  peals  of  laughter.  He  said  he  was  thinking  about 
the  folks  at  home,  and  all  the  funny  things  that  his  children  used  to  do. 
I  remember  he  told  how  Karl  played  in  the  wood-box  and  hammered  the 
boards  off.  He  dropped  to  sleep  at  times,  but  continued  talking  all  that 
day.  He  told  us  to  go  home  and  leave  him  there  with  the  big  pile  of 
plants  beside  him.  Words  cannot  describe  my  feelings  that  day.  It 
drizzled  continually,  and  the  yellow-winged  blackbirds  called  their  weird 
songs  in  the  trees  overhead,  and  now  and  then  a  broken  twig  would  fall 
with  a  crash  upon  the  roof. 

"Finally  we  persuaded  the  Doctor  to  give  up  Lake  Izabal  and  go 
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back  to  Los  Amates.  This  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  rain  clouds 
were  gone.  Barber  and  I  helped  him  on  the  mule  and  started,  leaving 
Zimmer  in  camp.  We  each  carried  a  heavy  load  of  camp  equipment. 
Our  first  stop  was  at  Camp  Seventeen,  where  we  gathered  up  a  few 
specimens  that  had  been  left.  A  mile  or  so  farther  on  we  stopped  at  a 
stream,  where  the  Doctor  washed  his  face  and  hands.  The  fever  was 
beginning  to  increase,  and  the  ride  beginning  to  tell;  Barber  led  the 
mule,  and  I  walked  close  behind ;  he  grew  weaker,  but  his  courage  did  not 
fail.  "Boys,  tie  me  on,"  he  said,  "if  I  can  stay  on  no  other  way.  I  am 
perfectly  willing."  I  took  hold  of  his  hips,  and  held  him  on  for  a  few 
miles  farther.  We  had  determined  to  reach  a  little  stream  that  we  con- 
sidered the  half-way  point.  Almost  instantly,  when  we  stopped,  he  be- 
gan to  slide  off,  and  the  roll  of  blankets  that  had  been  prepared  was 
put  upon  the  ground.  Brush  was  cut,  and  a  sun-shelter  was  quickly 
built.  He  wished  to  sit  up,  so  we  carried  him  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  but 
immediately  his  head  dropped  and  he  fainted.  By  use  of  stimulants  he 
regained  consciousness,  and  after  a  rest  we  resumed  the  journey.  He 
was  held  on  the  mule  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lift 
him  off  frequently  to  rest.  How  we  dreaded  to  do  this ;  for  it  only 
meant  another  fainting  spell,  with  greater  difficulty  of  reviving  him.  I 
carried  a  dipper  of  water  and  a  drinking-cup  all  the  way,  giving  him  a 
little  every  few  minutes.  It  was  necessary  also  to  bathe  his  head  and 
chest  frequently,  the  evaporating  water  being  very  soothing  to  him.  He 
wondered  if  we  would  ever  come  to  the  end.  It  was  after  dark  when 
we  reached  the  fever-smitten  town.  The  next  morning  Barber  left  with 
him  by  train  for  Zacapa,  and  I  returned  to  camp  with  two  pack-mules 
and  a  native.  We  were  preparing  our  breakfast  Monday  morning  when 
a  telegram  was  brought  us  telling  of  his  death  the  evening  before.  He 
had  drunk  tea  for  his  supper  in  the  hospital,  and  went  to  sleep  as  usual, 
a  never-ending  sleep.     No  one  knew  when  first  it  began." 

"No  other  member  of  our  party,"  writes  Williamson,  of  the  first 
expedition,  "crossed  Guatemala  with  the  imaginative  enthusiasm  he  pos- 
sessed. It  was  a  new  world  and  he  a  transmigrated  soul  that  wished 
never  to  return.  If  other  botanists  had  seen  the  beauty  of  such  palm 
forests,  why  had  they  never  told  of  it  ?  Why  had  he  never  heard  of  the 
grandeur  of  old  Agua  with  its  head  in  the  clouds  over  Guatemala  City? 
Never  had  he  dreamed  of  such  a  world  of  cacti  as  spotted  the  parched 
earth  for  miles  along  the  Motagua.  The  tropical  swamps,  the  bamboo 
groves,  all  the  shades  of  green  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  the  blue  of  the 
mountains,  the  laughter  of  little  brooks,  the  grand  sweep  of  the  Motagua, 
the  rains  at  night,  the  steaming  earth  at  sunrise,  the  wild  fruits  piled 
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high  in  the  markets,  the  donkeys  laden  with  coffee,  the  women  washing 
their  babies  in  the  river,  the  men  lounging  in  the  plaza,  the  chimes  from 
the  old  cathedral  at  midnight — and  finally  a  dropping  to  sleep  and  long 
quiet  in  the  cacti-fenced  cemetery  at  Zacapa — these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  this  land  meant  to  Dr.  Kellerman.  .  His  grave  is  marked  by 
a  small  board  on  which  only  his  initials  are  cut.  Should  not  the  Uni- 
versity interest  itself  to  see  that  a  fitting  monument  of  marble  or  bronze 
should  mark  his  final  resting  place,  symbolizing  to  the  Guatemalans  the 
esteem  of  a  sister  nation  for  one  who  felt  himself  a  citizen  of  the  two 
republics  ?" 

Yes,  those  wizard  groves  of  the  cacti,  like  yews  clipped  into  fan- 
tastic shapes,  an  old  English  garden  naked  in  the  desert,  he  was  always 
merry  when  he  was  among  them.  And  here  at  home  we  are  not  even 
taking  care  of  his  collections ;  we  have  neither  money  for  cases  nor  room 
to  put  them  in,  and  they  are  spoiling  in  their  boxes.  And  here  at  home, 
on  a  March  morning  three  years  ago,  we  came  up  to  the  Campus  to  find 
the  robins  singing,  and  the  flag  on  the  tower  at  half-mast;  I  remember 
that  the  wind  blew  straight  from  the  southwest,  as  if  it  had  come  all  the 
way  from  the  land  where  death  looks  through  the  orchids. 

J.  R.  T.,  '87. 


An  Ohio  State  Man  at  Oxford 

After  being  in  England  for  some  three  years  one  forgets  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Oxford  that  struck  him  most  forcibly  upon  first  arrival.  He 
begins  to  see  things  more  nearly  in  their  true  perspective.  Now,  if  the 
freshness  of  these  first  impressions  has  worn  off,  nevertheless,  in  de- 
scribing an  average  day  at  Oxford — and  one  is  just  like  another,  rain  in- 
cluded— I  may  be  able  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  Oxford  life  and,  in- 
cidentally, to  stimulate  a  little  more  interest  in  the  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

In  Oxford  the  students  usually  livt  in  college  their  first  two  years. 
After  that  they  go  out  in  "digs" — the  term  is  self-explanatory.  The 
day  begins  at  7  130  in  the  morning.  You  are  called  by  your  "scout,"  or 
servant,  who  lights  the  fire  in  your  "sitter"  and  pours  out  your  cold  bath. 
Every  student  has  two  rooms — a  contrast  to  most  of  our  American 
dormitories.  This  makes  it  pleasant  when  it  comes  to  entertaining 
people  at  breakfast,  tea,  "binges,"  etc.  As  soon  as  you  are  dressed  you 
rush  over  to  the  dining-hall  and  give  in  your  name  in  lieu  of  attending 
morning  chapel.    At  the  conclusion  of  chapel,  at  8 :2o,  breakfast  is  served. 
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Everyone  breakfasts  in  his  own  room — alone,  unless  he  is  having  visit- 
ors. Entertaining  is  quite  a  "stunt"  at  Oxford.  Besides  your  friends 
it  is  customary  to  have  the  crew  and  officers  of  the  Boat  Club  in  to 
"brekker."  In  Oxford  slang  the  tendency  is  to  end  all  words  in  "er." 
We  have  the  Radcliffe  Camera,  or  "Rad'er,"  "rugger"  or  rugby  foot- 
ball, "soccer,"  or  association  football,  and  many  similar  terms.  One 
could  fill  a  whole  dictionary  with  them.  They  are  as  characteristic  of 
Oxford  as  the  "Oxford  spirit."  The  latter  is  an  idea  of  exalted  im- 
portance and  social  distinction  that  Englishmen  assume  while  at  the 
varsity.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  class  distinction  and  snobbery  are 
more  pronounced  here  than  anywhere  else. 

But  this  is  leading  me  rather  far  from  my  original  idea  of  tracing 
the  chronological  order  of  events  of  the  day.  Well,  after  breakfast  the 
first  lectures  commence  at  9  o'clock.  No  8  o'clocks  for  us!  They  con- 
tinue until  1.  A  good  many  people,  I  might  state,  attend  few  or  no  lec- 
tures. They  know  the  ground  to  be  covered,  see  their  tutors  once  a  week, 
and  work  out  the  subject  for  themselves.  This  independence  is,  I  think, 
the  strong  feature  of  English  education.  Americans,  accustomed  to 
being  pushed  and  prodded  at  every  step,  find  it  rather  difficult,  at  first, 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  English  system.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
brief  article  it  is  impossible  to  discourse  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
English  and  American  methods,  but  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  I  prefer 
the  former  for  advanced  work.  In  an  American  college  one  arrives, 
after  a  year  or  two,  at  a  point  where  he  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
appreciable  progress.  I  haven't  noticed  the  same  thing  to  be  true  here, 
and  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  one's  effort  is  concentrated  upon 
a  central  point.  The  aim  of  Oxford  education,  neglecting  the  social 
factor,  is  perfection  in  one  thing.    The  courses  are  highly  specialized. 

A  word  as  to  the  faculty — a  term,  by  the  way,  which  is  not  in  vogue 
here.  The  eccentric,  but  encyclopaedic  Oxford  don  is  a  curious  con- 
trast to  the  wide-awake  American  college  professor.  The  unmarried 
dons  usually  live  in  college.  They  club  together  in  all  the  colleges  to 
form  what  is  known  as  the  Senior  Common  Room.  Here  they  always 
retire  after  dinner  for  their  coffee  and  port.  There  is  a  similar  organi- 
zation for  undergraduates  called  the  Junior  Common  Room.  The  J- 
C.  R.  serves  as  a  sort  of  club  room  where  one  may  write  letters,  read 
the  papers,  or  take  tea.  Also  one  can  buy  almost  anything  there  from 
pipe-cleaners  to  champagne. 

They  tell  some  rather  good  stories  about  dons  and  tutors.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  is  studying  anthropology  had  the  following  experience  with 
his  tutor.  This  man,  an  American,  had  submitted  his  papers  to  the  com- 
mittee on  B.  Sc.  in  order  to  satisfy  them  as  to  his  general  education  and 
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fitness  to  read  for  the  course.  The  committee  after  looking  over  his 
papers  and  marks  discovered  that  he  was  rather  deficient  in  one  of  his 
subjects,  "Domestic  Relations,'  so  they  called  him  on  the  carpet  to  ex- 
plain. One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  said:  "Now,  we  have 
looked  over  your  records  and  find  that  you  are  rather  slack  in  'Domestic 
Relations'  and  we  don't  think  that  any  man  that  abuses  his  wife  and 
children  is  a  fit  person  to  pursue  this  course."  The  fellow  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  explaining  that  "Domestic  Relations"  was  the  name  of  a 
branch  of  law,  in  America. 

There  is  any  number  of  stories  like  this  floating  about  Oxford,  but 
shortness  of  time  and  space  forbid  my  mentioning  them.  For  the  same 
reason  I  am  unable  to  talk  about  the  curious  old  statutes  that  are  still  on 
the  books,  such  as  the  one  which  forbids  the  rolling  of  hoops  down  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  or  the  carrying  of  arms  other  than  bow  and 
arrow,  etc.  Athletics,  too,  are  a  fruitful  source  of  comment,  but  one 
which  I  must  reserve  for  some  future  occasion. 

Shirley  Townsend  Wing,  '07. 


The  Silk  Hats  of  '83 

The  great  desire  of  Seniors  to  "pull  off"  some  unheard  of  feature 
possessed  the  class  of  '83  to  a  superlative  degree,  and  how  well  this 
class  succeeded  is  chronicled  in  the  following. 

They  decided,  after  numerous  meetings,  characterized  by  heated 
debates,  pro  and  con,  to  inaugurate  the  custom,  at  Ohio  State,  of  digni- 
fying the  Seniors  by  wearing  silk  hats  for  their  class  "sky-piece"  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  term. 

This  glistening  headgear,  symbolic  of  the  Seniors'  brilliant  intellect, 
created  something  of  a  sensation  upon  its  first  appearance  in  chapel  the 
9th  of  May,  1883.  The  class,  eleven  strong,  with  F.  W.  Speer  in  the 
lead,  for  the  reason  that  he  possessed  a  ministerial  bearing  and  "Harv- 
ard" burnsides  on  his  face,  intentionally  entered  chapel  somewhat  late. 
Each  member  carried  a  "Prussian"  cane  in  one  hand  and  his  shining 
"plug"  in  the  other.  After  chapel  exercises  each  member  of  the  class 
was  called  for,  responding  with  his  best  oratory,  which  did  not  fail  to 
bring  down  the  house. 

The  crowning  act  of  the  class  was  the  disposition  of  their  "silk 
tiles"  at  the  close  of  the  "class  day"  exercises,  June  19th,  1883.     The 
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literary  part  of  the  program  of  class  day  was  conducted  upon  a  neat 
carpeted  stage  erected  under  the  walnut  trees  in  front  of  University 
Hall.  Following  these  exercises  came  the  most  highly  interesting  part 
of  the  whole  afternoon,  which  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret;  not  a 
single  soul,  outside  of  the  class,  had  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  nature 
of  the  "stunt"  to  be  "pulled  off."  It  was  noised  about  that  some  out- 
landish act  was  to  be  performed,  and  the  whole  affair  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  The  Juniors  were  feverishly  excited,  expecting  that 
the  Seniors  were  going  to  chop  down  their  class  tree.  They  were  alert 
and  had  vowed  to  "fight  to  the  last  ditch"  to  defend  their  cherished  tree. 

In  place  of  cutting  down  the  '84  tree,  which  never  entered  their 
heads,  four  Seniors  acting  as  pallbearers  appeared  before  the  stage  bear- 
ing a  strange  looking  bier.    Upon  this  were  placed  the  "Plug  Hats." 

Headed  by  the  Magister  Ceremoniae  (J.  H.  Galbraith)  with  a  large 
torch  in  his  hand,  followed  by  Marcus  Antonius  (C.  C.  Miller),  the 
solemn  funeral  procession,  followed  by  a  Metropolitan  guard  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Battalion,  slowly  wended  its  way — not  towards  the  '84 
tree,  but  to  a  spot  close  to  the  northeast  corner  of  University  Hall, 
where  a  shallow  "grave"  had  been  prepared  and  partly  filled  with 
kindling  wood.  Here  the  last  "sad  rites"  of  the  "plug  hats"  took  place, 
this  program  being  carried  out : 

The  Magister  delivered  the  following: 

A.  D.  XII.     Kal  Julii. 

Universitas  Cervitatis  Ohioensis, 

O  Lacrimae !     O  Gemitus  ! 

Fratres  Seniores,  ut  Dis  immortalibus  immolent. 

Nostri  Plugibus  Hatibus,  Requiescant  in  Pace. 

Vale!     Vale!     Vale! 

After  the  reading  of  the  above,  Marcus  Antonius  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing oration : 

Fratres  Seniores :  Vale  ad  Plugam ! 

(Class  response)     Alas,  Yes! 

Egogi  me  Dii !     Sic  semper  Plugibus ! 

(Class  response)    Alas,  Yes,  Vale,  Vale,  Vale,  ad  Plugam! 

After  this  touching  service  the  Magister  anointed  the  kindling  and 
the  "plug  hats"  with  oil  and  set  fire  to  the  "funeral  pyre."  As  the  lurid 
flames  went  up  to  the  gods,  carrying  indescribable  fragrance  of  fur,  silk, 
leather  and  hair  oil,  the  class,  led  by  the  chorister  (C.  E.  Higbee),  sang 
to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred : 
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CARMEN  AD  PLUGAM. 

O  decus  dulce  classis  tu, 
O  dignitatis  nostrum  pars, 
Revenias  ad  nostrum  view, 
Ab  loco  tuo  apud  stars. 
Heu,  Pulchra,  Pulchra  res, 
Sors  tua  jamdum  scripta  est, 
Cadaver  tua  nunc  nos  burn, 
Es  pulvis  pulvis  facta  est. 

The  ashes  of  the  hats  fell  into  the  "grave"  and  were  covered  with 
earth,  each  member  taking  his  turn  with  the  shovel. 

At  the  "head"  of  the  "grave"  the  class  placed  a  large,  beautiful 
white-enameled  cast-iron  memorial  urn,  filled  with  trailing  vines  and 
beautiful  flowers,  set  upon  a  stone  base  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

"HERE  LIE  THE  PLUG  HATS  OF  '83." 

The  Seniors  solemnly  departed,  expecting  that  this  memorial  would 
forever  ornament  a  spot  on  the  campus,  marking  the  final  resting  place 
of  the  ashes  of  their  cherished  "plug  hats." 

But  alas,  the  fates  (Juniors)  were  against  them.  The  ashes  un- 
doubtedly remain,  but  some  vandalizing  Juniors,  to  vent  their  previously 
imagined  injury,  carried  away  the  memorial  that  very  night,  and  threw 
it  into  the  Mirror  Lake,  where  it  was  found  the  next  morning,  the  base 
stone  with  the  inscription  just  showing  above  the  water.  The  miscreants 
had  altered  the  inscription,  removing  the  word  HATS,  and  as  it  reposed 
in  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake  it  read : 

"HERE  LIE  THE  PLUGS  OF  '83." 

By  the  aid  of  "Jimmy"  Kelly  and  a  member  of  the  class  (C.  C. 
Miller)  it  was  "fished"  out  of  the  water  and  restored  to  its  place,  but  not 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time.  It  soon  disappeared  again  and  will 
in  all  probability  remain  in  obscurity  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  Juniors  were  "agin  it,"  but  blamed  the  "trick"  on  the  Fresh- 
men, and  it  was  strongly  suspected  by  the  class  of  '83  that  the  Faculty 
at  that  time  entertained  about  the  same  respect  for  the  whole  affair  as 
was  held  by  the  Juniors. 

The  last  obtainable  trace  of  it  is  as  follows : 

During  the  summer  of  '83  Dr.  W.  C.  Mills  (then  Student  Mills) 
was  helping  harvest  wheat  in  the  field  north  of  the  power  house.  He 
discovered  the  urn  part  of  the  Memorial  almost  completely  buried.     At 
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the  close  of  the  day's  work  he  dug  it  from  its  earthy  bed  and  placed  it 
on  one  of  the  farm  wagons,  and  here  the  trail  is  lost. 

The  stone  base  found  its  way  into  a  small  shop,  under  the  old  chapel, 
where  it  remained  until  the  chapel  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  in  1896. 
From  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information,  it  was  placed  in  the  stone 
foundation  under  the  chapel  wing  of  University  Hall,  where  it  now  rests. 

Now  why  should  not  the  class  of  '83  restore  this  monument?  Thirty 
years  make  a  difference.  It  would  never  be  stolen  again.  The  Uni- 
versity would  guard  the  urn  as  it  guards  the  sundial  and  the  clock. 

Joseph  Nelson  Bradford,  '83. 


Ballad  of  English  '39 

i 

When  all  the  novels  are  studied  we  will  set  them  up  in  a  row, 
Romance,  picaresque,  three-decker,  with  the  last  short  story  or  so; 
From  a  good,  broad,  radical  platform  we  will  pass  them  all  in  review, 
We  will  summon  our  sense  of  humor,  and  strive  for  a  point  of  view. 

II 
Then  hero  and  anti-hero  will  muster  in  grand  parade; 
Imagination  shall  rank  them,  and  comic  correction  shall  aid; 
So  what  to  King  Arthur  is  lacking  the  dear  old  Don  shall  supply, 
And  Elizabeth's  jest  shall  balance  the  tear  from  Clarissa's  eye. 

Ill 
With  all  due  sense  of  proportion,  in  a  suitable  atmosphere, 
We  may  get  Meredith's  story,  and  Dickens  may  sound  sincere ; 
We  will  look  with  an  eye  for  beauty,  we  will  feel  with  a  soul  for  art, 
And  whatever  our  head  can't  manage  we'll  just  hand  on  to  our  heart. 

IV 
With  attitude  well  considered,  we'll  learn  to  discriminate 
The  things  that  look  big  but  are  little  from  the  tiny  things  that  are  great ; 
We  will  hear  with  an  equal  patience  rogue's  laughter  and  pilgrim's  groans, 
We  will  pardon  Esmond  his  virtue,  and  some  one  shall  wash  Tom  Jones. 

V 
And  a  last  salute  to  the  Wizard,  the  royal  yet  childlike  soul, 
The  Master  of  All  Good  Speeches,  the  Fitter  of  Parts  to  the  Whole, 
So  wherever  Romance  shall  lead  us,  and  wherever  his  knights  may  ride, 
We  gladly  will  follow  after,  if  Jeanie  may  trudge  beside! 

Honora  Jacobs,  Ex-'o8. 
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The  Ohio  Union  and  the  Alumni 


The  Ohio  Union  is  truly  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  stronger  spirit  of 
unity  among  all  University  men,  old 
and  young.  The  need  of  its  equip- 
ment, the  burden  of  which  has  fallen 
largely  upon  the  alumni  and  ex-stu- 
dents, has  naturally  revealed  not  only 
the  lack  of  fellowship  among  these 
men,  but  also  the  large  opportunity 
for  service  which  will  result  if  they 
are  organized  together  in  the  name 
of  their  Alma  Mater  and  for  her  pro- 
gress and  welfare. 

How  were  these  men  to  give  some 
$25,000.00,  if  they  were  not  to  be 
brought  together  and  made  to  feel 
deeply  a  common  sense  of  obligation 
toward  a  vital  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  University?  To  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  equipment  of 
the  Union  it  seemed  an  entirely  sane 
policy  to  combine  with  the  solicita- 
tion of  funds  some  effort  to  organ- 
ize these  former  students. 

So  from  this  direct  call  to  serve  the 
undergraduate  life  as  expressed  in  the 
Union,  there  has  come  the  larger  call 
to  serve  the  entire  University  life, 
as  expressed,  not  only  in  the  Union, 
but  also  in  the  welfare  of  all  our  men, 
on  and  off  the  Campus.  For  after  all 
the  University  is  not  the  halls  and 
laboratories;  it  is  the  men  and  women 
who  love  and  serve  her  and  each 
other.  To  organize  and  relate  the 
life  of  the  University  off  the  Campus 
with  that  on  the  Campus,  this  would 
in  time  make  a  great  University  in- 
deed. Thus  out  of  the  effort  to  equip 
the  Ohio  Union  has  grown  a  real 
movement  to  unify  the  life  of  our 
Alumni  and  connect  it  with  that  of 
the  University  as  it  pulsates  on  the 
Campus. 

When  this  movement  began,  there 
were   fifteen   alumni   organizations   of 


all  kinds,  eight  within  the  State,  and 
seven  without.  Those  outside  the 
State  were  located  in  the  following 
cities :  New  York,  Boston,  Pitts- 
burg, Washington,  D.  C,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Los  Angeles.  As  to 
the  organizations  within  the  State,  if 
we  take  the  county  as  the  proper 
unit  for  organization,  then  it  can  be 
said  that  our  alumni  were  organized 
in  the  following  counties  :  Cuyahoga, 
Hamilton,  Franklin,  Lucas,  Summit, 
Ross,  Medina,  and  Montgomery. 

Since  the  first  meeting  at  Youngs- 
town,  on  January  11th,  1910,  the 
alumni  and  ex-students  have  already 
organized,  or  will  soon  do  so,  in  the 
following  counties :  Clark,  Coshoc- 
ton, Mahoning,  Richland,  Stark,  and 
Wayne.  The  several  meetings  for 
these  counties  were  held  at  the  coun- 
ty-seats, and  were  marked  by  enthusi- 
asm and  cordial  endorsement  of  the 
plans  for  organizing  the  friends  of 
the  University. 

At  Youngstown  the  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Tod  House  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  11,  1910.  It  was  ad- 
dressed by  Prof.  J.  R.  Taylor,  Prof. 
George  R.  Twiss,  and  the  writer.  The 
following  committee  on  organization 
was  appointed:  John  W.  Davis, 
Chairman;  Chas.  J.  Jackson,  Secre- 
tary; A.  J.  Boehme,  S.  D.  Cooper,  A. 
G.  Mallory,  J.  M.  Pettit  and  S.  M. 
Strain. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Summit 
County  Association  was  held  at  Ak- 
ron on  Wednesday  evening,  January 
12,  at  the  Garfield  Hotel.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  meetings 
of  University  men  and  women  that 
the  writer  ever  attended.  The  special 
needs  of  the  Ohio  Union  were  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Taylor,  and  the 
broader  needs  of  alumni  organization 
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were  presented  by  Prof.  Twiss  and 
the  writer.  The  following  officers 
and  members  were  present:  Dr.  D. 
M.  McDonald,  President;  Jesse  P. 
Dice,  Vice  President;  Charles  Stahl, 
Secretary;  Frank  Meese,  Treasurer; 
Charles  Ammerman;  J.  P.  Hale;  J.  F. 
Planz;  Charles  P.  Fox;  Charles  E. 
Smoyer;  C.  H.  Case;  J.  W.  Ewart; 
James  G.  Brewster;  Harry  N.  Case; 
H.  C.  Barlow;  A.  B.  Season;  W.  E. 
Slabaugh;  Philip  B.  Treash;  Walter 
J.  Sears;  Miss  Ruth  Ella  Postle;  Miss 
Adah  L.  Myers;  Shreve  Clark;  C.  P. 
Alexander;  Cecil  Armstrong;  H.  A. 
Gehres;  Samuel  E.  McMaster;  J.  A. 
Gehres;  D.  E.  Humphrey;  L.  R.  Reif- 
snider;  C.  L.  Dinsmore;  A.  E.  Lind- 
sey;  Elmer  E.  Boden;  George  D.  Mor- 
ris; Edward  J.  Kvet;  Harry  H.  Ho- 
berg;  Frank  A.  Green;  Charles  C. 
Grant;  Frank  D.  Paul;  E.  P.  Krebs; 
R.  H.  Nesbitt;  Amos  H.  Englebeck; 
Chester  C.  Moore;  H.  W.  Sweet. 

The  meeting  at  Mansfield  was  held 
Thursday    evening,    January    13.      At 
seven  o'clock  a  handsome  dinner  was 
served  at  the  Southern   Hotel.     Hon. 
T.  J.  Green,  of  Shelby  presided.     The 
special    subjects    of    alumni    organiza- 
tions   and    equipment    of    the    Union 
were  presented  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Evans, 
Prof.  Twiss  and  the  writer.     Especial- 
ly strong  remarks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Huston,  Mr.  Skiles,  Mr.  Voegele  and 
Mr.    Green.     The   music   rendered   by 
the  Glee   Club   Quartet,  composed   of 
Messrs.     Runkle,     Fuller,     Blair     and 
Perfler,  was   most   cordially   received. 
A  temporary  organization  was  effect- 
ed   by   making    Mr.    Green    Chairman 
and    Mr.    Voegele    Secretary.      There 
is    no  doubt   about   the    future    stand- 
ing of  the  Richland  County  Associa- 
tion when   one   considers  the   quality 
of  the  men  who  attended  this  meet- 
ing,  as   follows:      C.    H.    Huston,   ex- 
Prosecuting     Attorney     of     Richland 
county;  W.  F.  Voegele,  ex-Mayor  of 


Mansfield;  T.  J.  McCray,  City  Solici- 
tor; J.  F.  Kramer,  attorney;  C.  L. 
Bushey,  County  Surveyor;  W.  T. 
Leonard,  editor  Mansfield  Shield; 
Carl  Sattler,  druggist;  T.  J.  Green, 
ex-Mayor  of  Shelby;  R.  S.  Skiles,  ex- 
Mayor  of  Shelby;  Claude  Adell,  Shel- 
by High  School;  A.  B.  Mabee,  attor- 
ney, Shelby;  Don  Maglott;  Dan 
Wolff,  Rex  Gilbert. 

At  Wooster  the  meeting  was  held 
at  the  American  Hotel,  Friday  even- 
ing, January  14,  and  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  round  table.  The  attendance 
was  not  large  owing  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  our  men  located  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station  were  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Convention  held  in  Columbus. 
An  organization,  however,  was  ef- 
fected, and  the  following  officers 
elected:  President,  D.  W.  Gale- 
house;  Vice-president,  E.  S.  Wertz; 
Secretary,  W.  L.  Elser;  Treas- 
urer, C.  C.  Janes.  This  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  Prof.  Twiss 
and  the  writer.  The  music  by  the 
quartet  was  especially  pleasing  to  a 
large  company  of  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta  chapter  of  Wooster  University, 
who  were  giving  their  annual  dinner 
at  the  hotel. 

The  meeting  at  Canton,  held  Satur- 
day evening,  January  15,  was  especial- 
ly interesting  because  it  was  attended 
by    President    Thompson,    in    whose 
honor  a  richly  appointed  dinner  was 
served    at    the    Portland    Hotel.      Dr. 
Thompson     made     an     inspiring     ad- 
dress ,      as      did      also      Mr.      Pom- 
erene     of     the     board     of     Trustees. 
The    Stark    County    organization    was 
inaugurated    by    the    election    of    the 
following   officers:      President,    A.    B. 
Clark,;  Vice-president,  W.  E.  Sarver; 
Secretary,   A.  W.   Agler;   Press    Rep- 
resentative,    C.     C.     Curtis.       Those 
present    were:      Dr.    W.    O.    Thomp- 
son,   Hon.    F.    E.    Pomerene,    Joseph 
M.     Blake,     A.     B.     Clark,     Dr.    A. 
W.  Aylesworth,  R.  M.  Schory,  C.  C. 
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Curtis,  W.  W.  Clark,  C.  E.  Carr,  J. 
W.  Peterson,  C.  Brumbaugh,  Carl  D. 
Shoemaker,  C.  B.  Frederick,  W.  E. 
Sarver,  Donald  Baird,  A.  W.  Agler, 
T.  C.  Davis,  S.  M.  Baltzly,  H.  W. 
Crawford,  G.  D.  Rockhill. 

The  meeting  at  Coshocton  was  in- 
spired and  directed  by  Mr.  Pomerene, 
of  the  Board,  and  was  held  Saturday 
evening,  January  29.  President 
Thompson  made  the  principal  address, 
and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  that  a 
permanent  organization  was  effected 
before  the  meeting  adjourned,  the  of- 
ficers elected  being:  President, 
Judge  Frank  Ashman;  Secretary,  Miss 
Merrill;  Treasurer,  William  Merrill. 

These  new  associations  have  all  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  movement  for 
the  equipping  of  the  Ohio  Union,  and 
each  will  bear  its  full  share  of  this 
burden. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Association  was  held  at  the  Graduates' 
Club  on  Saturady  evening,  January  15, 
1910.  Dr.  Sellenings  presided.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  -following  list  of 
those  present  is  incomplete :  Dr.  A. 
B.  Townshend,  H.  E.  Payne,  R.  D. 
Mershon,  George  N.  Cole,  C.  S. 
Powell,  William  F.  Bissing,  Walter  C. 
Harris,  Frank  D.  Potter,  Glenn  S. 
Williamson.  After  the  writer  had 
presented  informally  the  present 
status  and  outlook  of  the  Uni- 
versity a  most  earnest  and  vig- 
orous discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  following  "old  grads"  took 
a  decidedly  intelligent  and  helpful 
part:  Dr.  A.  B.  Townshend,  Dr.  A. 
E.  Sellenings,  R.  D.  Mershon,  Chas. 
S.  Powell,  George  N.  Cole,  Wm.  F. 
Bissing,  and  Frank  D.  Potter.  Many 
questions  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  continued  development  of  the 
University  were  considered,  and  the 
writer  hopes  to  find  the  opportunity 
to  present  them  in  the  QUARTERLY 
at  some  other  time.  The  New  York 
men  responded  very  generously  to  the 


needs  of  the  Ohio  Union,  agreeing 
to  equip  the  Writing  Room  at  a  cost 
of  $1250.00. 

To  sum  up  to  date,  the  following 
associations  have  agreed  to  assist  in 
the  equipment  of  the  Ohio  Union,  and 
the  several  amounts  which  they  have 
engaged  to  raise  are  as  follows : 

Cuyahoga  County $1,375.00 

Franklin  County  2,850.00 

Summit  County 300.00 

Ross    County    200.00 

Richland  County 200.00 

Stark  County   300.00 

New  York  1,250.00 

Pittsburg  1,500.00 

So  far  the  associations  at  Cincin- 
nati, Toledo,  Dayton  and  Medina,  as 
well  as  those  at  Boston,  Washington, 
St.  Louis  and  Los  Angeles,  have  not 
made  known  definite  plans  for  as- 
sisting in  this  enterprise,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  interest  will  be 
aroused.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the 
alumni  have  been  called  upon  to  aid 
the  University  in  any  substantial  man- 
ner. The  duty  is  so  plain,  the  ser- 
vice rendered  will  be  so  direct,  the 
ultimate  good  for  all  of  us  will  be  so 
genuine,  that  every  association  ought 
to  be  glad  of  this  opportunity,  and 
ought  to  join  in  the  movement  with- 
out special  urging. 

As  I  write  this,  other  plans  are 
being  made  to  organize  our  friends  in 
other  counties,  whose  loyal  support 
in  this  important  work  I  feel  I  can 
bespeak  beforehand. 

In  closing  this  incomplete  account 
of  a  most  delightful  round  of  visita- 
tions among  some  of  our  former  stu- 
dents, let  me  express  my  sense  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  many  courtesies 
shown  me  and  for  the  spirit  of  loy- 
alty to  Ohio  State  everywhere  ex- 
pressed. Let  me  also  put  down  briefly 
some  of  the  impressions  which  this 
experience  left  upon  my  mind : 

1.     There  is  a  feeling  in  some  quar- 
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ters  that  the  University  has  neglected 
her  children.  It  has  not  tried  to 
keep  them  in  touch  with  its  own  pro- 
gress, plans,  needs,  etc.  There  has 
been  a  general  failure  on  the  part  of 
Ohio  State  men  to  help  each  other; 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  team-work, 
co-operation,  fellowship.  These  visits, 
bearing  the  official  recognition  of  the 
University,  were  everywhere  pro- 
nounced as  a  most  gratifying  evi- 
dence that  a  new  spirit  of  "get  to- 
gether" and  "stand  together"  is  being 
stirred  up  among  our  men.  It  was 
often  said:  "If  the  University  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  hunt  out  her  sons 
and  daughters,  then  they  will  again 
seek  her  and  each  other." 

2.  The  great  value  of  organiza- 
tion among  our  alumni  and  ex-stu- 
dents, especially  in  Ohio,  was  gener- 
ally recognized.  If  these  men  and 
women,  some  eight  or  ten  thousand, 
could  be  located  and  formed  into 
county  associations,  they  would  soon 
create  and  direct  the  public  opinion 
of  the  State  as  to  higher  education, 
if  nothing  else.  With  our  friends  so 
organized,    the    future    well-being    of 


the    University    would    never    be    in 
doubt. 

3.  Has  not  the  time  come  when 
the  University  should  honor  her  most 
distinguished  sons  and  daughters  by 
calling  them  to  chairs  or  lectureships, 
as  well  as  by  conferring  honorary  de- 
grees upon  them?  Certainly  our  un- 
dergraduates should  be  kept  in  touch 
with  these  men  and  women. 

4.  To  this  end,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses equally  worthy,  it  is  suggested 
by  some  that  the  undergraduates  or- 
ganize and  largely  direct  on  the 
Campus  an  annual  conference  of 
Ohio  State  men, — undergrads,  alumni, 
ex-students,  faculties,  trustees,  presi- 
dent and  all, — to  cover,  say,  a  week's 
end,  beginning  Friday  and  going  over 
Sunday.  A  program  made  up  from 
all  the  different  bodies,  mixed  with 
the  lighter  notes  of  college  life,  could 
be  given;  the  whole  thing  planned  to 
bring  about  the  right  attitude  of  the 
old  men  to  the  new  and  the  new  to 
the  old,  and  to  teach  and  to  exalt  the 
true  University  spirit. 

Walter  J.  Sears,  '94. 


The  Classes 


'80. 


Paul  Jones,  for  many  years  a  well 
known  Columbus  attorney,  is  enjoy- 
ing good  health  on  a  plantation  near 
New  Orleans.  His  address  is  Bara- 
tario  P.  O.,  Jefferson  Parish,  La. 
'84. 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  has  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  University  this  year. 
He  spent  the  fall  in  the  far  West  and 
at  present  is  engaged  in  scientific 
work  in  this  city.  He  hopes  to  pass 
the  spring  and  summer  abroad. 


'85. 


Clinton  V.  Mead  writes  from  Den- 
ver: "Do  you  know  what  a  habit  we 
have  of  pointing  either  to  our  an- 
cestors or  our  children  when  we  can- 
not point  to  ourselves  'with  pride?' 
Well,  I  have  four  children,  and  had 
dreamed  out  a  great  future  for  my 
older  boy  in  the  field  of  letters  or 
philosophy.  When  he  got  well  into 
the  high  school,  he  was  much  enam- 
ored of  history,  languages,  and  what 
Sid  used  to  call  'gap  studies,'  and  I 
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was  delighted.  Finally  he  struck 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  'it  was  all 
off.'  No  more  'gap'  studies  for  him. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  make  the 
best  of  it.  To  get  even,  I  then  con- 
cluded to  send  him  to  Ohio  State, 
where  he  could  get  all  he  wanted  of 
the  business.  He  was  all  ready  to 
start  on  his  University  career  last 
September.  I  could  see  the  day  of 
my  exaltation  at  hand.  What  hap- 
pened? Your  Mr.  President,  about 
that  time,  made  a  speech,  and  warned 
everybody  against  coming  to  Colum- 
bus. He  said  you  had  already  more 
raw  material  than  you  knew  what  to 
do  with.  Foiled  again,  I  had  to  send 
my  infant  to  a  classical  outfit.  I  am 
going  to  try  a  different  scheme  with 
my  next  boy.  I  want  him  to  take 
literature  under  the  editor  of  the 
QUARTERLY,  and  to  study  oratory 
under  my  old  friend  Nat.  Lord. 
When  he  is  ready  to  enter,  I  am 
going  to  take  chances  on  a  bluff  from 
'Prexy.'  I'll  not  'enter'  him.  I'll 
sneak  him  in  the  back  door.  Can  I 
depend  on  you  to  help  me  smuggle 
him  in?"  Surely,  we'll  do  it;  sons  of 
alumni  out  of  the  state  come  in  on 
free  tuition  anyhow;  and  we  need  a 
new  Mead  or  two  among  the  under- 
grads.  »86 

Wallace  C.  Sabine,  Dean  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard 
University,  representing  President 
Lowell,  made  the  welcoming  address 
to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  the  recent 
Boston  meeting. 

'88. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the 
continental  edition  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
dated  Paris,  January  18,  1910:  "Mr. 
Howard  N.  Thompson,  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  made 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Mr.  Howard  Thompson  has  had  a 
journalistic     career     extending     over 


more  than  twenty  years.  Immediate- 
ly after  graduating  at  The  Ohio  State 
University  with  the  degree  of  B.  Ph., 
he  went  to  Washington,  where  for 
fifteen  years  he  acted  as  general  po- 
litical correspondent  for  various  met- 
ropolitan papers,  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  1893.  During 
this  period  he  reported  eight  national 
political  conventions,  and  usually  ac- 
companied the  Presidents  upon  their 
trips  through  the  country.  He  was 
with  President  McKinley  when  he 
was  shot  at  Buffalo.  He  acted  as  war 
correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war,  and 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1903. 
He  systematized  the  news  service 
throughout  the  empire  for  his  or- 
ganization, remaining  there  through- 
out the  war  and  the  internal  up- 
heaval which  followed.  In  1906  he 
was  transferred  to  Paris,  where  the 
news  service  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Spain  and  Portugal  is  centered.  He 
is  president  of  the  Association  of 
Anglo-American  Press  Correspond- 
ents in  Paris." 

E.  A.  Kemmler,  engineer  for  the 
construction  of  the  sewage  disposal 
plant  at  Columbus,  has  accepted  the 
offer  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  to  be- 
come chief  engineer  for  that  city. 
He  will  leave  Columbus  soon  to 
begin   his   duties. 

Not  even  when  one  is  aloft  in  the 
air  can  he  hope  to  escape  calumny. 
As  is  well  known,  Edgar  W.  Mix, 
head  of  the  Paris  branch  of  the 
Thompson-Houston  Electrical  Co., 
won  for  America  the  international 
balloon  race  out  of  Zurich,  last  fall. 
Under  date  of  the  21st  of  December, 
1909,  he  writes  from  Paris :  "I  went 
into  this  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race 
from  Zurich  this  year  only  because 
no  one  was  ready  to  come  over  from 
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the  States,  and  I  did  it  only  after  all 
year's  insistence  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Courtland  Bishop,  President  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  America.  I  regretted 
up  to  the  time  of  starting,  and  es- 
pecially after  having  excited  so  much 
jealousy,  that  I  ever  went  into  it.  I 
made  a  good  effort  to  win,  and  made 
a  clean  race,  but  it  was  most  painful 
to  have  been  publicly  suspected  of 
not  having  abided  strictly  by  the 
rules,  and  to  have  the  newspapers 
talk  about  disqualification.  On  ac- 
count of  anonymous  letters  making 
charges  against  me,  the  Swiss  club 
had  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion, which  furthermore  I  myself  in- 
sisted on,  and  everything  has  been 
cleared  up  entirely  in  my  favor.  The 
prizes  are  not  yet  distributed  because 
the  fight  is  still  on  concerning  the 
second  place,  because  LeBlanc,  who 
was  second,  lost  his  balloon  on  land- 
ing. It  will  be  two  or  three  weeks 
yet  before  that  matter  can  be  set- 
tled. ;My  trip  was  a  hard  one,  but 
nothing  very  extraordinary  while  in 
the  air;  but  the  experience  in  Russia 
was  quite  good.  We  were  of  course 
the  curiosity  of  the  country,  and  were 
well  received  by  the  natives;  but  the 
police  held  us  over  forty  hours  till 
they  could  get  authority  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  let  us  go." 
'90. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Grimsley  has  leave  of 
absence  for  the  year  from  the  West 
Virginia  Geological  Survey,  and  is 
connected  with  a  large  lime  estab- 
lishment at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Hugh  Laughlin,  now  a  school- 
master in  one  of  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan,  writes  something  for  us 
all  to  ponder.  "Concerning  the  Uni- 
versity buildings:  I  visited  the 
Campus  in  the  summer  of  '08,  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years,  and  was 
inexpressibly  pained  at  the  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  buildings  which 


it  had  accumulated,  not  one  ot  the 
permanent  sort.  I  liked  the  new 
group  of  farm  buildings  very  much, 
but  the  others — well,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  architecture  worth 
mentioning,  but  when  compared  with 
the  harmonious  schemes  of  other  uni- 
versities, they  are  disappointing  and 
depressing.  I  hope  the  future  may 
have  better  things  in  store." 
'92. 
Harry  Flynn  has  returned  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  has 
been  for  several  years,  and  will  prob- 
ably locate  in  Columbus. 

'94. 

A.  T.  Ballantine  (ex-'94),  after 
serving  for  the  past  four  years  as  a 
captain  of  artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  re- 
signed. At  present  he  is  locted  at 
San  Diego,  Cal.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Capt.  Ballantine  married 
a  daughter  of  former  Speaker  Thomas 
B.  Reed. 

'95. 

A.  E.  Addison  ('95  and  '00),  died  in 
a  sanitarium  at  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan, January  19.  He  had  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  and  went  to  the  sani- 
tarium to  recuperate,  but  an  attack 
of  heart  trouble  carried  him  away. 
He  left  a  wife  with  four  children,  and 
a  number  of  other  relatives.  Mr. 
Addison  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Columbus  bar. 
'96. 

A.  W.  Kiler  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  State  Pharmacy 
Board  for  the  ensuing  year. 

'97. 
Arthur  S.  Hoffman,  business  man- 
ager of  "The  Delineator,"  writes 
from  New  York:  "In  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  November  QUARTERLY 
I  put  Bill  Taylor  down  as  married. 
He  says  he  ain't,  and  I  dare  say  he 
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is  right.  He  has  just  had  to  live 
down  the  same  rumor  (there's  some- 
thing in  it,  you  know),  and  just  about 
the  time  it  was  all  smoothed  over 
here  came  my  little  effort,  and  he 
has  got  to  get  busy  all  over  again. 
He  likes  to  be  busy,  but  he  likes  to 
pick  his  job.  His  own  fault,  how- 
ever. Someone  started  it  as  a  joke, 
and  it  was  not  only  generally  believ- 
ed at  our  little  frat  club,  but  Bill 
himself  admitted  it  in  my  presence. 
He  thought  he  was  being  facetious 
when  he  did  it.  I  would  ask  you  to 
deny  the  rumor  in  the  next  QUAR- 
TERLY, but  if  you  did  it  it  would 
be  just  like  the  troublesome  young 
fool  to  have  got  married  in  the  in- 
terim, and  that,  you  know,  would  be 
an  awful  statement  to  work  under 
the  circumstances." 

'97. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Guitteau,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  served  most  accept- 
ably as  Principal  of  the  Toledo  High 
school,  has  been  made  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  that  city.  The 
opportunity  is  great  and  Dr.  Guitteau 
will  be  equal  to  the  occasion. 

'99. 

T.  H.  Dickinson  has  been  promot- 
ed to  an  associate  professorship  of 
English  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

'00. 

C.  W.  Gayman,  for  several  years 
a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Pittsburg  high 
schools,  has  accepted  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Central  High  School  at 
Toledo.  He  was  formerly  Principal 
of  the  Van  Wert  High  School.  While 
in  college  Mr.  Gayman  served  a  year 
as  leader  of  the  glee  club  and  was 
very  active  in  compiling  a  volume  of 
college  songs. 

'01. 

C.  C.  Kohl,  who  recently  took  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  New  York  Uni- 


versity, has  been  elected  Professor  of 
Education  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
Mass. 

Geo.  B.  Kirk  is  teaching  in  the  East 
Liverpool  High   School. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Orton  has  resigned  as 
Pathologist  in  a  hospital  at  Anacon- 
da, Minn.,  and  accepted  a  similar  po- 
sition at  Worcester,  Mass.  Dr.  Or- 
ton is  the  father  of  twins,  a  boy  and 
a  girl. 

'02. 

J.  A.  Stocker  has  been  appointed 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  T.  &  O.  C. 
R.  R.  with  headquarters  at  Toledo. 
At  present  he  is  an  Assistant  Engi- 
neer on  the  H.  V.  R.  R. 
'03. 

W.  R.  Johnson,  contributes  one  of 
the  leading  articles  to  the  December 
issue  of  the  Mexican  Mining  Journal, 
on  the  subject  of  "Producer  Gas  En- 
gines for  Mexican  Mines."  His  head- 
quarters are  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Wing  has  recently  had 
a  most  thrilling  experience.  He  was 
surgeon  on  the  Higgins  yacht  "Var- 
una,"  which,  driven  by  a  fierce 
storm,  grounded  on  the  Island  of 
Maderia  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  African  coast.  The  hour  was 
about  2  A.  M.,  and  as  the  life  boat 
was  being  launched  Dr.  Wing  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Fortunately  he 
appeared  near  the  boat  and  was 
hauled  in.  During  the  long  night  the 
boat  tossed  about  on  an  unknown  sea, 
every  minute  threatening  to  be  the 
last.  A  landing  was  effected  with  dif- 
ficulty rather  late  the  next  morning. 
The  fine  yacht  was  a  complete  wreck. 
(See  the  "Smoker"  in  this  number 
of  the  QUARTERLY.) 

Mary  Malloy  ('03,  '05)  is  at  the 
head  of  the  English  work  in  Winona 
Seminary  at  Winona,  Wisconsin.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  term  this  year, 
Dr.  Malloy  lectured  before  the  school, 


on  the  Pre-Elizabethan  Drama.  The 
Winona  Daily  Republic  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  lecture:  A  fit- 
ting closing  of  the  term's  work  was 
the  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Malloy 
on  Thursday  evening.  Her  masterly 
discourse  on  the  Pre-Elizabethan 
Drama  and  the  simple  sympathetic 
rendering  of  the  Second  Shepherd's 
Play  showed  the  depth  of  her  schol- 
arly attainment  and  artistic  temper- 
ament. The  reading  of  the  play  in 
the  middle  English  dialect  gave  the 
audience  a  happy  opportunity  to  hear 
the  music  and  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  English  language  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Dr.  Malloy  closed 
the  lecture  by  reading  the  poem,  Ex 
Ore  Infantum  by  the  late  Francis 
Thompson. 

Max  D.  Morton  ('03,  '05)  is  at  the 
head  of  the  English  department  in 
the  high  school  at  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

'04. 

Morris  O.  Bugby  and  Miss  Valeria 
Reiley  of  Washington  C.  H.  were 
married  Wednesday  morning,  January 
12th,  in  Columbus.  Mr.  Bugby  is 
now  experimentologist  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Kettering  has  organized 
the  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories 
Company.  The  executive  offices  are 
in  the  U.  B.  building  at  Dayton,  and 
the  main  factory  in  Chicago,  111.  The 
company  is  going  into  ignition  en- 
gineering from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
Its  "Delco"  ignition  apparatus  has 
been  accepted  as  the  standard  for 
both  the  "Cadillac  and  Stoddard"  and 
"Stoddard-Dayton"  cars  for  1910. 
They  are  arranging  a  most  excellent 
and  complete  set  of  commercial  lab- 
oratories for  the  investigation  of  me- 
chanical, electrical  and  chemical  prob- 
lems. 

'05. 

Oscar    M.    Sullivan,    who    is    the 


Whole  Government  of  The  Children's 
Village  at  Meadowbrook,  Pa.,  writes 
us  some  good  "yarns"  of  his  juvenile 
republic,  which  we  hope  to  print  in 
a  future  number  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. 

Harold  R.  Williams  has  resigned 
the  Principalship  of  the  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  High  School  to  become  editor 
of  a  newspaper. 

Joseph  H.  Kindle  is  an  instructor 
in  the  department  of  Mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  His  ad- 
dress is  224  West  Liberty  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

'06. 

George  M.  Potter,  for  the  past 
three  years  connected  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry  with 
headquarters  at  Chattanooga,  has  re- 
turned to  the  University  for  graduate 
work. 

'07. 

E.  S.  Beck  is  assistant  professor  of 
English  in  Westminster  College,  New 
Wilmington,   Penn. 

J.  M.  Buck,  who  has  been  station- 
ed at  Kansas  City  for  the  past  three 
years  as  Veterinary  Inspector,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Pathological 
Department  and  ordered  to  report  at 
Washington. 

L.  H.  Shawhan  has  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  and  purchas- 
ed a  farm  near  Alpha,  Greene  Co.,  to 
which  his  time  will  be  given. 

Miss  Ruth  Sherman  and  Mr.  Geo. 
J.  Schoedinger,  '06,  were  married 
Wednesday  evening,  January  12.  Af- 
ter a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schoedinger  will  be  at  home  in 
Columbus. 

Shirley  T.  Wing,  the  Ohio  State 
University  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford, 
spent  the  Christmas  Holidays  at 
Paris,  and  later,  as  a  guest  of  Paris- 
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ian  friends,  enjoyed  the  winter  sports 
at   St.   Moritz,   Switzerland. 

'08. 

F.  T.  Anderson  is  employed  by  the 
Utah  Copper  Co.,  Bingham,  Utah. 

Donald  Baird  and  Miss  Estella 
Chamberlain  of  Salem  were  married 
December  31.  They  are  at  home  at 
1403  Lawrence  Avenue,  Canton,  Ohio. 

J.  P.  Calderwood  is  instructor  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

J.  B.  Nordholt  is  managing  partner 
of  the  Dayton  Steel  Foundry. 

Ruth  E.  Postle  ('08  and  '09)  has 
recently     accepted      a      position      as 


teacher  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art 
in  the  Akron  High  School. 

Clara  O.  Smith,  who  has  been  an 
instructor  in  Domestic  Science  at 
Ohio  State  for  the  past  term,  is  now 
in  the  department  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 
'09. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Cook  is  instructor  in  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
of   Cornell  University. 

C.  H.  Lake,  Principal  of  the  Ham- 
ilton High  School,  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  American  Physical  Society 
at  the  Boston  meeting. 

JOHN  A.  BOWNOCKER,  '89. 


The  Undergraduates 


If  the  three  terms  of  the  University 
year  were  diagrammed  in  a  manner 
to  resemble  one  of  those  statistical 
puzzle-pictures  in  an  economics  text- 
book, the  popular  mind  would  no 
doubt  picture  the  line  of  greatest  in- 
terest as  rising  in  the  fall  term  until 
it  reached  its  greatest  height  at 
Thanksgiving  and  then  descending 
through  the  winter  term  until  it  be- 
came a  low,  gentle  slope  coming  to 
a  dead  level  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
term.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
to  a  football  enthusiast  that  this  is 
not  true  and  this  conception  rests  on 
the  fact  that  every  student  activity 
of  the  fall  term  hinges  on  the  grid- 
iron sport.  The  line  in  the  statistical 
diagram  really  marks  the  ebb  and 
flow   of   interest   in   football   matters. 


The  winter  term  is  the  period  for 
the   blossoming   forth    of   an    infinite 


number  of  student  activities.  Mani- 
festations of  undergraduate  energies 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  line 
of  human  endeavor  and  this  state- 
ment is  hardly  an  exaggeration. 
Each  accomplishment  of  a  section  of 
the  student  body  occupies  in  turn 
the  center  of  the  stage  while  the  uni- 
versity audience  looks  on.  Thus,  in 
the  real  sense,  university  life  in  its 
various  and  diverse  forms  is  to  be 
seen  first  in  the  winter  term  and  not 
in   the   fall  term. 


The  Girls'  Glee  Club  of  the  Uni- 
versity started  off  the  round  of  un- 
dergraduate activities  in  the  winter 
term  with  the  presentation  of  a  comic 
opera,  the  libretto,  lyrics  and  music 
of  which  were  written  by  Miss  Helen 
Bertram  Smith,  last  year's  director 
of  the  organization.     This  feature  of 
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creative  work  in  student  endeavors  is 
distinctive  of  the  greater  Ohio  State, 
and  although  the  creative  period  is 
still  in  its  first  stages,  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  it  is  being  under- 
taken presages  well  for  the  future. 
Manifestations  of  the  same  spirit  will 
be  found  in  other  cases  hereafter 
mentioned.  The  opera,  styled  "Hab- 
dilou,"  was  presented  on  the  second 
Friday  of  the  term,  and  in  speaking 
of  the  production,  the  Idler,  whose 
column  of  comment  in  the  Lantern 
is  the  final  word  on  University  af- 
fairs, says :  "The  performance  was 
an  instant  success." 


^5=? 


The  girls  had  begun  already  in  the 
fall  term  to  give  evidences  of  their 
presence  on  the  Campus.  The  co-ed 
supper  given  in  the  Armory  by  three 
hundred  of  the  girls  was  an  effective 
revival  of  a  custom  that  had  long  fal- 
len from  usage.  The  co-ed  walking 
club,  organized  by  twenty  lovers  of 
fresh  air,  and  a  girls'  current  events 
club,  with  a  membership  of  forty, 
have  both  proven  markedly  success- 
ful. The  co-ed  prom,  a  dance  given 
in  the  Armory  which  only  girls  are 
allowed  to  attend,  is  an  event  of  the 
near  future. 


The  Browning  Literary  Society  of 
Girls  are  planning  to  present  "The 
Tempest"  next  spring  as  their  an- 
nual Shakespearean  production.  The 
members  of  the  Society  are  already 
holding  try-outs  and  intend  to  make 
this  year's  presentation  even  more 
successful  than  in  previous  years. 
The  Women's  Council  is  industrious- 
ly planning  for  the  girls'  Campus  day, 
or   "Campus    Fete,"    an    affair    whose 


permanence  as  an  Ohio  State  insti- 
tution was  assured  by  the  success  of 
last  year's  event. 


The  Men's  Glee  and  Mandolin  con- 
cert will  occur  the  last  Friday  in 
February  and  every  indication  points 
to  a  splendid  performance.  The  boys 
have  already  given  a  performance  at 
Lancaster  and  other  out-of-town  en- 
gagements will  be  filled.  The  feature 
of  this  year  will  be  a  musical  sketch, 
written  by  three  of  the  members, 
which  will  be  used  to  close  the 
concert. 


The  Dramatic  Club,  the  Strollers, 
have  reorganized  for  the  year  and  in 
all  probability  will  present  a  college 
play  written  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  English  faculty.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  performance. 


Debating  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  the  winter  term 
and  on  March  11  the  undergraduates 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  Ohio 
State  uphold,  against  Indiana,  the  af- 
firmative of  the  question,  "Resolved, 
that  a  progressive  income  tax  would 
be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  federal 
taxation  system."  On  the  same  night 
a  State  team  will  defend  the  negative 
of  the  proposition  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  The  success  of  both  Uni- 
versity teams  last  year  lends  an  added 
interest   to   this   year's   debates. 


A  matter  of  undergraduate  interest 
occurred    during    the    holidays    when 
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fourteen  students  represented  the 
University  at  the  Student  Volunteer 
Convention  at  Rochester.  Delegates 
from  more  than  seven  hundred  col- 
leges were  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing and  learned  of  the  great  need  for 
college  bred  missionaries  in  South 
America,  Asia  and  Africa. 


In  athletics,  the  basketball  team 
has  started  out  the  season  brilliantly 
and  the  favorable  score  in  the  Ober- 
lin  game  seems  to  point  to  another 
State  championship  for  Ohio  State. 
The  accession  of  Stephen  Farrell  as 
Varsity  trainer  makes  prospects  for 
track  brighter  than  ever  before. 


to 


The  football  dance  was  an  event  of 
January  28,  and  it  attracted  the  usual 
large  attendance.  On  this  occasion 
the  Varsity  football  men  were  pre- 
sented with  their  "O's."  The  most 
important  social  event  of  the  term 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  Junior  prom, 
which  will  be  given  in  the  Armory  on 
the    evening   of    Friday,    February   18. 


Taking  into  consideration  all  the 
varied  activities,  together  with  the 
parallel  movement  for  a  greater  uni- 
fication of  student  life,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  need  of  a  common  gathering 
place  on  the  Campus  is  felt  more 
strongly  than  ever.  The  Ohio  Union, 
which  is  designed  to  fill  this  want,  is 
now  completed  with  the  exception  of 
the  interior  furnishings  which  are  yet 
to  be  supplied.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  collect  the  requisite 
amount  of  money  for  the  purchasing 
of  the  furnishings.  At  a  Pan-Hel- 
lenic smoker  held  recently,  the  Ohio 
Union  situation  occupied  a  large 
share  in  the  discussions  and  the 
Greek  letter  fraternities  are  prepar- 
ing to  give  a  vaudeville  show,  March 
4,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  furnishings  fund.  Simi- 
lar efforts  and  the  generous  aid  of  a 
number  of  alumni  associations  will 
no  doubt  make  possible,  in  the  next 
number  of  the  QUARTERLY,  the 
announcement  of  the  completion  and 
occupancy  of  the  "House  of  Friend- 
ship." 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  '10. 


The  University's  Rating 


In  an  article  on  University  Regis- 
tration Statistics,  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  Science,  Professor  Rudolph 
Tombo  of  Columbia  University 
makes  some  interesting  statements  in 
regard  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
Ohio  State  University.  According  to 
Prof.  Tombo's  figures,  Ohio  State 
ranks  first  among  all  the  Universities 
of  the  country  in  the  size  of  its 
school  of  veterinary  medicine.  Its 
law  school  shows  an  increase  in  reg- 


istration over  last  year  second  only 
to  that  of  Harvard,  and  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents, Ohio  State  ranks  fifth.  In  the 
number  of  engineering  students  she 
has  only  four  Universities  ahead  of 
her,  and  in  agriculture,  only  five.  She 
is  also  sixth  in  the  size  of  her  college 
of  pharmacy.  The  summer  school  at 
Ohio  State  holds  eleventh  place  in 
point  of  size  and  in  total  registration 
she  stands  in  sixteenth  place. 
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Ohio  State's  large  gain,  312  stu- 
dents, is  a  matter  of  note,  as  Yale 
and  several  other  schools  show  an 
actual  decrease.  Columbia  had  the 
largest  gain,  of  453  students,  and  Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin,  California  and  Cor- 
nell were  also  ahead  of  Ohio. 

Omitting  the  summer  term  students, 
Ohio  was  fifth  in  its  increase  and 
Pennsylvania  first.  In  the  six  years 
since  1903  Ohio  State  has  gained 
1302  students,  making  her  seventh  in 
point  of  increase  for  that  period. 
Her  gain  has  been  relatively  greater 
in  the  last  year,  and  also  greater  in 
the  fall  term  than  in  the  summer 
term. 

With  75  students,  State's  College  of 
Pharmacy  ranks  sixth  in  size,  but 
there  was  a  small  loss  in  that  col- 
lege over  last  year's  enrollment.  Co- 
lumbia's School  of  Pharmacy  is  the 
largest,  with  290  students. 

In  one  department  Ohio  State  sur- 
passes all  others :  the  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  attracts  more  stu- 
dents than  any  other,  having  202  stu- 
dents. Pennsylvania  ranks  second 
and  Cornell  third. 

There  is  a  general  depression  no- 
ticeable in  the  case  of  engineering 
schools  and  Ohio  State  is  among 
those  who  lost  in  this  department. 
In  spite  of  this  loss,  State  still  ranks 
high  as  a  scientific  school,  and  the 
figures  give  her  fifth  place,  with  only 
Cornell,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Yale 
ahead. 

Though  there  is  a  total  loss  of  79 
law  students  in  all  the  schools  listed, 
Ohio  State's  law  school  has  increas- 
ed by  75.  Harvard  alone  beats  this 
increase  and  Michigan  is  third.  The 
graduate  school  at  Ohio  State,  with 
76  students,  is  twentieth  in  size,  and 
Columbia   is   first   with   797   students. 

Minnesota  ranks  first  in  the  at- 
tendance at  her  agricultural  college, 
in   spite   of   a   heavy  loss,   and   Ohio 


State  is  sixth.  In  forestry  Ohio  State 
has  a  loss  of  two  students,  but  most 
of   the   other   schools   show   gains. 

Ohio  State's  school  of  education, 
because  of  its  youth,  ranks  next  to 
last  in  numbers. 

In  the  summer  school,  Ohio  State 
had  642  enrolled,  thus  being  eleventh 
on  the  list.  Chicago  was  first  with 
over  3000  and  Columbia  had  almost 
2000. 

In  the  Arts  College  at  Ohio  State, 
the  increase  over  last  year  was  90; 
in  agriculture,  75;  in  law,  75;  in  edu- 
cation, 18;  in  veterinary  medicine,  15. 
Of  the  twenty-five  Universities  in- 
cluded in  the  table  for  1908,  Ohio 
State  was  sixteenth  in  number  of  stu- 
dents, with  Columbia,  Harvard,  Michi- 
gan, Chicago  and  Cornell  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Ohio  retains  the  same 
place  in  the  list  this  year,  but  Chi- 
cago has  gone  to  third  place  with 
5487  students.  Columbia  has  6132  and 
this  is  the  second  time  in  the  history 
of  American  Universities  that  the 
6000  mark  has  been  passed.  Harvard 
passed  that  point  in  1903,  but  she  did 
not  reach  the  number  which  Colum- 
bia now  has.  Columbia  has,  there- 
fore, the  largest  enrollment  that  any 
American  school  has  ever  had. 

There  are  now  five  Universities 
which  have  more  than  5000  students: 
Columbia,  Harvard,  Chicago,  Michi- 
gan and  Cornell.  At  eleven  schools 
the  enrollment  of  undergraduate 
women  is  larger  than  that  of  under- 
graduate men;  but  Ohio  State  is  not 
of  that  number,  even  the  Arts  Col- 
lege having  16  more  men  than  women. 
Harvard  continues  to  lead  in  the 
number  of  male  academic  students 
and  Ohio  State  is  so  far  down  the 
list  that  Prof.  Tombo  deems  it  not 
worth  while  to  mention  her.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Ohio  State  ranks 
twenty-first  in  this. 
Benjamin  R.  Riker,  '11,  in  The  Lan- 
tern. .  , 
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The  Football  Season  of  1909 


The  football  season  of  the  present 
academic  year,  while  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful from  the  standpoint  of  win- 
ning games,  was  one  which  meant 
more  for  the  student-body  and  the 
friends  of  the  University  than  any 
previous  season  in  the  history  of 
athletics  at  Ohio  State.  Although 
we  lost  the  games  which  had  the  most 
direct  bearing  on  the  championship 
of  Ohio,  the  general  feeling  on  every 
hand  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
season  was  one  full  of  benefit  to  all 
connected  with  the  athletic  situation 
here.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  support  to  the 
team,  sportsmanship  in  contests, 
kindly  and  courteous  treatment  of 
visiting  teams,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  intercollegiate  athletics  in 
Ohio.  To  many  "old  grads"  it  would 
have  been  an  inspiring  sight  to  see 
two  thousand  students  with  bared 
heads  remain  in  place  on  the  bleach- 
ers after  each  game  to  sing  their 
"Carmen  Ohio,"  and  to  give  one  more 
rousing  cheer  for  both  the  victor  and 
the  defeated.  The  concensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  dur- 
ing this  season  this  phase  of  college 
spirit  received  its  greatest  and  most 
creditable  contribution.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  games  played  and 
their  respective  scores: 

September   25 — 

Otterbein    ...   0     State    14 

October  2 — 

Wittenberg    .   0     State    39 

October  9 — 

Wooster    0     State    74 

October   16 — 

Michigan    ...  33     State    6 

October  23 — 

Ohio  Wes.   . .  6     State   21 

October  30 — 

Denison   0     State    29 


November  6 — 

Case   11     State   3 

November  13 — 

Vanderbilt   . .  0     State    5 

November  20 — 

Oberlin   26     State   • 

November  25 — 

Kenyon    0     State    23 

On  Ohio  field  the  season  reached 
its  height  in  the  Case  game,  at  which 
time  seven  thousand  people  saw  the 
Science  team  carry  home,  in  perma- 
nent possession,  the  silver  cup,  for 
the  possession  of  which  many  a  hard 
fought  football  campaign  had  been 
waged  during  the  last  nine  years. 
The  attendance  at  this  game  was  the 
greatest  ever  known  at  any  Ohio 
State  athletic  event.  The  following 
week  the  team  representing  Vander- 
bilt University  were  our  guests. 
This  game  and  the  one  with  Case 
were  hard  fought,  clean  contests. 
These  two  teams,  as  well  as  all 
others  visiting  Ohio  Field  this  year, 
were  composed  of  fine  manly  fellows 
who  were  of  the  best  type  of  sports- 
men. In  all  the  games  played  dur- 
ing the  season,  there  were  practically 
no  penalties  inflicted  on  either  of  the 
contesting  teams  for  unnecessary 
roughness,  which  single  fact  of  itself 
speaks  volumes  for  the  advanced 
plane  on  which  athletic  contests  are 
now  being  carried  on  in  Ohio.  The 
trip  to  Ann  Arbor  was  made  by  one 
thousand  students  accompanied  by 
the  regimental  band  of  sixty  players. 
The  treatment  accorded  the  Ohio 
State  team  and  their  supporters  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  students 
was  most  cordial  and  kind.  The 
game  at  Oberlin  was  attended  by 
only  a  few  hundred  students  from 
Ohio  State.  The  reception  at  Ober- 
lin  was   one  which   strengthened   the 
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ties  of  good  friendship  already  exist- 
ing between  the  two  institutions. 

Financially,  the  season  was  a  suc- 
cessful one,  although  the  net  earnings 
were  approximately  two  thousand 
dollars  less  than  the  preceding  year. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation for  the  football  season,  as 
compiled  by  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Mills,   '98: 

Receipts    for    the     Football  Season, 

1909. 
General  admissions,  includ- 
ing Season   Tickets $12,274.50 

East       Bleacher       reserved 

seats     1,646.75 

Grand  Stand  reserved  seats  475.60 

Boxes    reserved    seats 187.85 

Miscellaneous       (Borrowed 
money,     train     privileges, 

etc.)     672.50 

Children   Tickets    187.00 

Guarantees     (abroad) 1792.96 

Refund     36.20 

Tennis    9.50 

Interest    9.95 

Total    $17,292.81 

Expenditures  for  the  Football  Season, 
1909. 

Supplies     $  516.03 

Miscellaneous*    2466.03 

Guarantees        (To       visiting 

teams)     4100.71 

Game    officials    695.00 

Ohio    Field    (New    improve- 
ments, repairs,  etc.) 5944.34 

Ticket   sellers   and   takers...  53.50 

Coach  and  assistants 3000.00 

Tennis    1.63 

Total     $16,777.24 

Cash    in    Bank $515.57 

Accounts    Uncollected 370.00 

Total    $885.57 


(*Under  this  item  are  included 
team  expenses  to  Michigan  and 
Cleveland,  Insurance,  Notes  at  Bank, 
Police,  Rubbers,  Advertising  and  all 
general  expenses.) 

It  has  frequently  been  asked  why 
it  was  that  the  State  team  was  not 
more  successful  in  winning  games, 
by  which  was  meant,  of  course,  those 
games  which  would  insure  the  cham- 
pionship of  Ohio.  Several  factors 
were  involved,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing were  probably  the  most  import- 
ant. The  year  1908-'09  witnessed  the 
graduation  of  practically  the  whole 
team  of  that  season.  Consequently, 
a  new  start  had  to  be  made  in  the 
development  of  material.  A  second 
factor  and  one  difficult  to  remedy  at 
present  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
schedule  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
velop the  team  to  its  highest  play- 
ing power  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
At  the  present  time,  some  of  the 
hardest  games  occur  during  mid-sea- 
son, which,  needless  to  say,  is  not  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  athlete.  To 
overcome  this  condition  and  to  ob- 
tain a  more  carefully  graduated 
schedule  is  one  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting Dr.  Wingert,  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted the  task  of  building  all  Ohio 
State  athletic  schedules.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  difficult  problem  will  not 
only  take  some  considerable  time,  but 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that  its  accom- 
plishment must  eventually  rest  on 
the  undisputed  claims  of  all  Ohio 
State  teams  to  superiority  in  every 
branch  of  intercollegiate  sport,  es- 
pecially  in   football. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  sea- 
son by  the  Athletic  Board,  it  was 
decided,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, to  secure  for  next  year  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Howard  Jones,  Yale,  '08, 
who  so  successfully  coached  the  team 
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of  his  Alma  Mater  to  the  undisputed 
championship  of  the  year.  This  lat- 
ter fact  coupled  with  his  successes  at 
Syracuse  University  in  the  preceding 
year  stamps  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  eminent  critic  Mr.  Walter 
Camp,  as  probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished coach  in  the  country  at 
the  present  time.  The  Athletic 
Board  considers  itself  very  fortunate 
and  this  selection  has  met  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  student-body  and 
the  friends  of  the  team.  In  taking 
this  step,  the  Athletic  Board  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  splendid  services 
rendered  for  four  years  to  the  ath- 
letic spirit  of  the  University  by  Mr. 
Al.  Herrnstein,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  It  was  furthermore  de- 
cided to  employ  an  athletic  trainer 
for  the  various  athletic  teams.  This 
newly  created  position  has  been  filled 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Farrell  since  January 
1st,  1910.  Mr.  Farrell  comes  to  us 
not  only  as  an  athletic  trainer  but 
also  as  coach  of  the  track  team.  He 
has  been  successfully  occupying  a 
similar  position  in  the  University  of 
Maine,  and  also  has  had  charge  of 
the  teams  representing  the  Montreal 
Athletic  Club.  With  this  much 
needed  improvement  in  the  athletic 
system  and  with  a  loss  of  only  two 
men  by  graduation,  the  prospects  for 
next  year  are  most  encouraging.  The 
following  will  be  the  schedule: 

September  24    Otterbein 

October    1    Wittenberg 

October    8    Cincinnati 

October  15 Western  Reserve 

October    22 Michigan 

October    29    Denison 

Nov.    5 Case    (at    Cleveland) 

November  12    Wesleyan 

November   19    Oberlin 

November  24    Kenyon 


On  the  evening  of  December  3rd, 
the  customary  football  dinner  was 
Held  at  which  the  following  men 
received  the  much  coveted  'Varsity 
"0"j  Messrs.  Jones,  Wells,  Eberle, 
Hatfield,  Hines,  McCarty,  McClain, 
Boone,  Perry,  Portz,  Hall,  Boesel, 
Powell,  Summers,  Beatty,  Schieber, 
Clare,  Olds,  and  Parmalee.  During 
the  occasion,  Mr.  Leslie  Wells,  '11, 
of  Troy,  Ohio,  was  elected  captain 
of  the  team  for  next  year.  Mr.  Wells 
has  played  half-back  on  the  'Varsity 
team  for  two  seasons. 

In  closing  this  review  the  writer 
wishes  to  note  the  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  coaching  staff  this 
year  by  Dr.  Cutten,  President  of 
Acadia  College,  formerly  pastor  of 
the  Broad  Street  Baptist  Church  of 
this  city.  In  recognition  of  his 
splendid  work  with  the  team,  he  was 
presented  with  a  beautiful  silver  lov- 
ing cup  by  the  student-body.  An- 
other loyal  friend  to  the  team  has 
been  Dr.  Welch,  an  alumus  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  who  not  only 
has  assisted  materially  in  the  past, 
but  has  generously  offered  to  coach 
the  Freshman  team  of  next  year. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Athletic  Board 
has  gladly  accepted  this  opportunity 
of  aid. 

Among  the  Alumni  who  visited  the 
field  during  practice  as  frequently  as 
their  business  interests  would  permit, 
were  Messrs.  Renick  Dunlap,  '95, 
and  Ralph  Hoyer,  '06.  The  thanks 
of  the  Alumni  are  due  these  four 
men  for  their  many  words  of  advice 
during  a  hard  football  season. 

William   Lloyd   Evans,   '92. 
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Coaching,  and  Other  Matters  Athletic 


Graduate  coaching  for  college  ath- 
letic teams  has  frequently  been  pro- 
posed, and  warmly  and  sympathet- 
ically discussed,  in  many  American 
colleges  and  universities,  Ohio  State 
among  them.  The  discussion  here 
became  rather  active  in  1908  and 
and  again  in  1909,  and  to  learn  the 
ideas  of  our  athletes  of  former  days 
the  editor  of  the  QUARTERLY  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  asking  for  opin- 
ions on  that  subject,  and  general 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
athletics. 

Replies  came  from  twenty-one  men; 
from  the  following  alumni:  Bryce, 
Claflin,  Claggett,  Clark,  Dunlap, 
Dunsford,  Gibson,  Gillie,  Hager, 
Huntington,  Jim  and  Paul  Lincoln, 
Lloyd,  Sazenbacher,  Schactel,  Se- 
crest,  Shorey,  and  Westwater;  and 
from  Captain  Tom  Jones,  Coach 
Herrnstein  and  Dr.  Cutten.  The 
daltes  covered  by  these  men 
are  from  1891  to  1909.  Not  one 
man  expressed  favor  for  the  grad- 
uate system  at  the  present  time. 
A  number  of  men  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  few  of  our  graduates  are 
men  of  wealth  or  leisure,  and  upon 
leaving  the  University  practically  all 
have  the  problem  of  making  a  living 
on  their  hands.  This  occupies  full 
time  for  some  years,  and  although 
they  are  interested  in  the  University 
and  its  athletic  progress  they  find  it 
impossible  to  contribute  largely  of 
their  time  for  returning  and  giving 
personal  supervision  and  aid  to  the 
active  coaching.  It  may  be  added 
that  our  athletes  manifest  little  in- 
clination toward  a  professional 
coaching  career. 

Some  other  views  were  expressed 
on  this  question  in  the  letters,  but 
there   was   a   general   agreement   that 


we  are  not  prepared  now  to  take  up 
graduate  coaching;  the  solution  of 
our  coaching  problem  proposed  is 
rather  to  continue  to  employ  a  pro- 
fessional football  coach,  the  best  we 
can  obtain,  and  to  arrange  a  system  of 
graduate  assistance.  This  can  be 
done  by  having  some  one  at  the 
University,  naturally  the  football 
manager,  enter  into  correspondence 
with  the  football  graduates  to  find 
whether  they  can  return  during  the 
football  season,  at  what  period,  how 
long  each  can  stay,  whether  two  or 
three  days  or  a  week  or  more;  and 
from  this  information  to  formulate  a 
schedule  for  the  season.  Living  ar- 
rangements for  two  or  three  men 
at  a  time  can  probably  be  arranged 
at  the  new  Ohio  Union,  and  the 
Athletic  Association  can  probably  as- 
sume their  traveling  expenses,  and  in 
this  manner  one  or  more  of  the  old 
stars  can  be  continually  on  the 
ground  during  the  football  season. 
The  suggestion  is  that  these  men 
report  to  the  head  coach,  and  take 
their  orders  from  him;  under  his 
direction  devoting  their  attention  to 
individual  players  in  the  positions 
which  they  themselves  filled  in  their 
college    days. 

Not  only  is  there  a  desire  for  this 
plan  of  graduate  assistance  expressed 
by  the  graduates,  but  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  among  interested  football 
men  in  Columbus  it  is  heartily  ap- 
proved; and  the  recent  action  of  the 
Athletic  Board  in  selecting  Mr. 
Howard  H.  Jones,  Yale,  1908,  as 
head  coach,  makes  it  possible  to  take 
up  this  plan  now  with  every  indica- 
tion of  success.  The  graduate  sys- 
tem at  Yale  is  long  established,  and 
the  coordination  of  resident  and 
transient    coaches    has    been    accom- 
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plished  year  after  year  with  scarcely 
a  break  in  the  success  of  the  football 
season.  Mr.  Jones  knows  this  system 
as  under-graduate  player  and  grad- 
uate coach,  and  can  therefore  give  it 
sympathetic  installation  and  intelli- 
gent direction  here. 

This  seems  the  auspicious  time  for 
undertaking  this  plan  of  graduate 
help  in  coaching,  and  a  beginning 
can  best  be  made  by  the  graduates 
themselves.  All  who  see  this  num- 
ber of  the  QUARTERLY  will 
kindly  map  their  time  as  far  ahead 
as  possible,  and  then  write  to  the 
football  manager;  stating  when  dur- 
ing the  next  football  season  it  will 
be  convenient  to  come  back;  stating 
how  long  a  stay  can  be  made,  and  if 
it  is  possible  to  come  several  times 
or  at  stated  intervals;  and  mentioning 
the  dates  specifically.  With  this  in- 
formation in  hand,  a  schedule  can  be 
made  covering  the  entire  season.  A 
definite  arrangement  for  a  corres- 
pondence bureau  on  the  Campus  can 
be  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every 
alumus  who  can  will  indicate  at  an 
early  date  how  far  he  may  be  relied 
upon  to  start  this  system.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  plan  contains  much 
of  our  success  and  standing  not  only 
on  the  gridiron  but  in  track  athletics 
as    well. 

These  twenty-one  letters  from  the 
alumni  contain  other  suggestions  al- 
so. Some  urge  that  consideration  be 
shown  to  athletes  by  extending  the 
period  during  which  they  may  com- 
plete the  fall  term's  work;  but  the 
general  adoption  of  the  semester 
plan  next  year  will  probably  remove 
the  occasion  for  this  suggestion, 
since  the  final  examinations  will  not 
occur  until  early  in  February.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  the  matter  of 
schedules  be  so  arranged,  especially 
with  regard  to  laboratories,  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  squad  to  get 


on  the  Field  at  three  o'clock;  inas- 
much as  the  time  after  four  o'clock 
has  been  proved  insufficient  for  the 
requisite  amount  of  scrimmage  prac- 
tice. 

Another  pertinent  suggestion  re- 
lates to  the  large  number  of  small 
colleges  appearing  on  the  athletic 
schedules;  the  feeling  exists  that 
several  state  universities  should  be 
played  annually,  Michigan  being  the 
only  one  now  regularly  scheduled. 
This  suggestion  is  made  for  football, 
basketball,  baseball  and  track  ath- 
letics. Comment  on  this  suggestion 
can  be  nothing  but  favorable;  the 
steady  aim  of  athletic  authorities 
here  should  be  to  form  and  perpetu- 
ate relations  with  other  state  univer- 
sities in  all  athletic  lines.  Generally 
speaking,  such  contests  would  de- 
velop great  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
and  would  not  overtax  the  endurance 
of  the  athletes.  Year  after  year  almost 
every  one  of  the  western  state  uni- 
versities has  its  athletic  schedule 
largely  filled  with  games  with  other 
state  universities,  and  natural  rival- 
ries of  the  most  friendly  and  en- 
thusiastic nature  are  developed.  We 
have  now,  in  fact,  such  contests  in 
debating.  But  for  several  reasons 
it  is  not  easy  for  Ohio  State  to  con- 
summate this  policy  in  athletics;  most 
of  the  state  universities  have  long- 
standing relations  with  each  other, 
which  they  labor  to  continue,  and  a 
new-comer  has  small  chance  to  break 
in.  For  several  years  western  uni- 
versity football  schedules  were  lim- 
ited to  five  games,  and  only  the  an- 
cient relationships  could  be  main- 
tained; now  that  two  more  games 
have  been  added,  it  is  thought  that 
the  additional  ones  should  be  more  in 
the  nature  of  practice  games,  and  we 
are  glad  to  note  that  they  do  not 
class  Ohio  State  in  that  lot.  As  a 
consequence,    it    is    going   to    require 


some  persistent  efforts  to  "get  on" 
with  our  sister  state  universities.  But 
this  effort  is  being  made,  and  in  time 
should  be  successful. 

A  matter  which  was  not  touched 
upon  in  the  circular  letter,  but  which 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  writer 
and  other  alumni  for  almost  a  dec- 
ade, and  which  may  therefore  be  men- 
tioned here,  is  the  holding  of  an  an- 
nual interscholastic  track  and  field 
meet  upon  Ohio  Field,  to  which  the 
Ohio  high  schools  are  to  be  invited. 
Its  immense  help  to  the  University, 
both  educationally  and  athletically,  is 
apparent,  and  its  importance  is 
grasped  without  further  comment. 
Suffice    it    to    say    that    such    a    meet 


will  be  held  this  year,  at  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June;  and  it 
should  be  made  perpetual. 

The  athletic  policy  at  Ohio  State 
for  the  next  few  years  should  have 
three  distinguishing  features:  system- 
atic alumni  help  in  football  coaching, 
the  establishment  of  athletic  relations 
with  several  more  state  universities, 
and  the  holding  of  the  annual  inter- 
scholastic track  meet  for  high  schools. 
If  these  features  are  added  to  the 
splendid  facilities  and  the  clean 
sportsmanship  that  have  come  during 
the  last  few  years,  our  athletics  will 
have  been  placed  on  a  large  and  per- 
manent   basis. 

GEORGE  W.  RIGHTMIRE,  '95 


Smoker 


We  who  sit  in  cap  and  gown,  met- 
aphorically speaking,  and  discourse 
ex  cathedra  to  the  perennial  youth  of 
the  University,  we  do  not  have  adven- 
tures. So  it  becomes  a  kind  of  won- 
der and  envy  in  us  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  our  boys  and  girls  who  have 
gone  out.  We  used  to  tell  them 
things,  but  when  they  come  back  it  is 
we  who  listen  and  learn.  Think  for 
a  minute  just  of  the  fellows  we  have 
in  the  army.  They  come  dropping 
back,  now  and  then,  at  long  intervals, 
and  they  hunt  up  some  of  the  Old 
People  around  the  University.  That's 
the  reason  we  stay  here.  They've 
been  pretty  much  everywhere,  and 
they've  done  pretty  much  everything, 
and  they'll  talk  if  you  get  them  start- 
ed. Last  year  it  was  George  Free- 
man, just  back  from  the  Philippines, 
and  this  year  it  is  Dick  Ellis,  and  a 
couple  of  years  ago  Jack  Graham 
sauntered   in,   found    out    Billy    Evans 


and  Me,  and  we  followed  him  about 
the  Campus,  all  a  May  afternoon,  as 
hungry  for  his  talk  as  he  was  for  the 
old  smell  of  the  Campus.  Anyhow,  it 
was  the  day  of  the  Government  In- 
spection of  the  Regiment, — you  know 
it's  a  regiment  now, — and  there  were 
no  classes.  Captain  Graham  was  in 
the  disguise  of  a  civilian;  but  he  com- 
mands a  crack  company,  the  best 
shots  in  the  army,  or  so  he  swore  to 
us;  and  he  was  viewing  with  interest 
the  white-trousers  and  the  band-mu- 
sic. Doubtless  there  are  people  still 
living  who  served  as  soldiers  under 
Jack,  on  the  Campus.  There  was  a 
company  of  Freshmen  in  ranks  near- 
by, out  of  it  for  the  moment,  at  ease, 
or  at  rest,  or  whatever's  the  new- 
tactics  word.  I  was  once  a  corporal 
myself.  These  amiable  rookies  viewed 
the  three  of  us  with  unfeigned  ap- 
preciation. They  gave  Billy  a  triple- 
rah, — he's    known,   you   know,   as    the 
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Great  and  Good  Friend  of  the  Fresh- 
men; and  then  I,  too,  was  recognized 
with  a  similar  broadside.  Then  there 
were  many  stage-asides  in  the  ranks: 
"Who's  the  guy  with  the  pipe?"  And 
all  at  once  they  broke  out  into  "Pipe, 
rah!  Pipe,  rah!  Rah-rah,  Pipe!" 
Thereupon  he  of  Chemistry  slipped 
over  to  the  company,  informing  some 
of  his  students  that  this  was  an  old 
State  man,  now  a  regular  army  offi- 
cer. Well,  I  wish  you  could  all  have 
heard  that  yell.  Try  it  yourself  some 
time,  when  you're  safely  alone  in  a 
large  field.  It  ran  like  this:  "Regu- 
lar army  officer,  rah!  Regimal  armery 
folliser.  rah!  Rah-rah,  glossifry  amily 
armsir!" 


But  that  isn't  what  I  started  out  to 
tell.  Here  was  Jack  Boggess,  just 
the  other  day.  Funny  how  things 
turn  out,  how  the  glee-club's  loss  may 
be  the  nation's  gain.  He's  an  army 
surgeon,  and  he  has  been  serving  on 
a  revenue  cutter  on  the  Alaskan  sta- 
tion, patrolling  Bering  Sea  to  keep 
the  Japanese  fishermen  from  sealing 
inside  the  three-mile  off-shore  limit. 
And  one  could  fancy  Alma  Mater 
herself,  adding  year  to  year,  listening 
to  him.  The  fog  lies  low  on  that 
choppy  sea,  and  the  Japs  rig  their 
ships  like  revenue  cutters,  so  that  the 
tops  that  catch  the  level  sun  over 
the  white  bank  look  official  and  virtu- 
ous. But  be  sure  the  boats  are  not 
out  in  the  fog,  and  if  one  listens 
sharply  he  can  hear,  now  and  then, 
bold  and  stealthy  whistles  abroad  on 
the  sea;  and  now  and  then  a  break- 
ing gun.  Ho  then,  we'll  hunt  the 
hunter.  Gridley,  you  may  fire  when 
ready.  Do  you  know  how  these  yel- 
low Pelagians  do  it?  The  seal  come  up 
to  breathe,  you  know,  over  there 
somewhere  where  the  white-caps 
glimmer  in  the  mist;  when  they  see 
the  bobbing  dark  head,  the  Japs  whis- 


tle; and  up  goes  the  seal's  head,  and 
it  listens  like  a  rabbit,  an  easy  mark 
for  the  gun.  The  boat  comes  with  a 
rush,  and  if  they  are  quick  enough 
they  get  a  boat-hook  in  the  seal  be- 
fore it  sinks.  They  get  about  one  in 
five  of  the  seals  they  shoot.  And 
these  out  in  the  water  are  the  "cows", 
each  with  a  "pup"  on  shore  and  an- 
other in  her  body  yet  unborn;  so  that 
three  seals  die  at  once.  Hear  the 
faint  barking  run  along  shore?  It's 
less  than  three  miles,  all  right.  So 
we  put  a  prize  crew  on  the  pirate,  and 
take  a  company  of  smiling  Orientals 
in  to  land.  And  when  we  get  back 
to  the  station  the  northern  lights  are 
weaving;  the  deck  crunches  under 
one's  foot  with  ashes, — that  means 
there's  a  new  island  up  somewhere; 
and  look  how  blue  the  icebergs  are 
against  the  sweep  of  the  red  and 
green  searchlights. 


And  here's  Tally  Wing, — beg  par- 
don, I  mean,  of  course,  the  Doctor, 
'03:  he's  been  doing  epics  too.  You 
all  probably  read  about  it,  how  he 
was  cruising  in  a  yacht,  last  fall,  and 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Madeira. 
But  here's  the  real  thing,  in  his  own 
words;  part  of  the  letter  he  cabled 
to  his  people;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wing, 
who  was  Alice  Townshend,  '80,  gen- 
erously alows  us  all  to  share  it.  It 
is  dated  Madeira,  November  21st.  But 
think  of  ach  Luie! 

"On  November  16th,  at  2:00  A.  M., 
the  Varuna  ran  on  the  rocks  close  to 
a  high  headland  on  the  west  end  of 
Madeira,  Porto  do  Pargo.  There  was 
a  thick  fog  at  the  time,  and  a  gale 
from  the  southwest.  The  waves  were 
high,  and  as  it  was  feared  that  the 
ship  would  turn  partly  on  her  side 
and  make  launching  boats  impossible, 
it  was  decided  to  try  to  take  our 
chances  in  the  small  boats  at  once. 
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"The  first  life-boat  was  launched 
about  five  minutes  after  the  ship 
struck.  In  it  were  Mr.  Higgins  and 
his  party,  including  myself  and  three 
ladies  and  ten  sailors,  making  seven- 
teen in  the  boat.  We  got  clear  of  the 
ship  all  right,  and  got  in  only  a  lit- 
tle water.  I  was  the  last  to  get  in 
the  boat,  as  it  hung  swinging  in  the 
davits  ready  to  let  down;  or  rather  I 
started  to  get  in;  for  as  I  did  so  the 
ship  lurched  toward  the  life-boat  and 
the  latter  swung  out  and  I  was 
thrown  overboard.  I  fell  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  rail  of  the  boat-deck 
down  into  the  sea.  My  life-belt 
brought  me  up  in  a  moment  to  the 
surface,  and  a  line  was  thrown  to  me. 
The  life-boat  came  down  a  few  sec- 
onds later,  when  a  favorable  swell 
came,  and  I  was  pulled  in,  none  the 
worse,  but  very  wet  and  wide  awake. 
We  were  all  in  our  night  clothes.  We 
pulled  into  the  wind  away  from  the 
land  to  keep  from  being  carried 
ashore,  as  the  coast  is  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  rocks  and  we  were  certain 
to  be  dashed  to  pieces  if  we  tried  to 
land.  We  hoped  to  keep  in  sight  of 
land  and  make  a  landing  after  day- 
break. Two  other  life-boats  came 
after  us  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
launched.  We  did  not  see  any  of 
them  launched  on  account  of  the  fog, 
but  for  about  half  an  hour  we  could 
see  the  coston  lights  being  burned, 
whenever  we  got  on  top  of  a  high 
wave.  Then  we  were  carried  farther 
out  to  sea,  and  saw  no  more  lights. 
The  wind  increased  to  a  hurricane, 
with  gusts  of  rain,  and  the  sea  was 
tremendous.  We  were  baling  and 
pumping  all  the  time,  as  wave  after 
wave  would  come  aboard.  Several 
of  the  oars  were  twisted  away  from 
us  and  several  of  the  oarlocks  were 
broken.  The  night  was  absolutely 
black,  and  the  sea  was  very  phos- 
phorescent, as  was  also  the  fog  close 
to  the  water,  giving  a  very  wierd  ef- 


fect. It  seemed  as  if  daylight  would 
never  come,  and  when  it  did  there 
came  with  it  an  increase  of  the  wind, 
which  had  seemed  about  the  limit  be- 
fore; it  was  carrying  us  out  to  sea 
in  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  and  the 
land  finally  faded  out  of  sight.  We 
had  water,  but  no  compass,  as  that 
had  been  smashed  by  the  waves  and 
we  were  using  its  box  to  help  bail 
with.  Half  our  oars  were  gone  now  and 
time  after  time  it  seemed  as  though 
we  would  certainly  turn  over,  as  one 
green  wave  after  another  would  al- 
most bury  us  and  leave  the  boat  half 
full  of  water;  and  we  would  bail  and 
pump  furiosuly  just  in  time  to  clear 
her  for  another  wave.  As  the  boat 
was  now  unmanageable  with  the  oars 
it  was  decided  to  put  up  a  very  small 
sail  we  had,  to  try  to  keep  the  boat 
out  of  the  trough,  though  there  was 
danger  of  upsetting.  The  sail  was 
finally  got  up,  and  we  ran  partly  be- 
fore the  wind,  trying  to  work  as  much 
to  the  south  as  possible.  The  wind 
changed  a  little  to  the  west,  and  this, 
with  the  sail,  proved  our  salvation. 
The  wind  got  even  worse,  and  was 
like  a  cyclone;  at  one  time  we  were 
between  two  waterspouts,  but  it  did 
not  affect  us  much,  as  we  thought  it 
was  all  up  with  us  anyhow,  as  the 
waves  were  coming  in  more  and  more 
and  everybody  was  exhausted.  About 
this  time  the  fog  cleared,  and  we  saw 
the  dim  outline  of  Pta.  Delgada.  This 
revived  our  hopes,  but  we  were  afraid 
the  wind  would  carry  us  past  it.  At 
this  time  we  had  no  idea  what  part 
of  the  island  it  was.  Very  fortunately 
the  wind  began  to  ease  up,  and  we 
could  use  several  oars  on  one  side  of 
the  boat,  so  that  we  worked  toward 
the  land.  About  11:00  A.  M.  we 
reached  the  shore,  but  could  not  land 
in  the  rocky  surf.  The  natives  saw 
us,  however,  and  came  out  and  took 
us  ashore  in  their  surf  boats,  more 
dead  than  alive,  but  very  thankful." 
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